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HOULD undergraduate instruction pedagogy 
our colleges differ from graduate instruction 
our universities? so, what respects? 
Should have the same aim and only more 
elementary character? should aim lay the 
foundation for future graduate study? Or, finally, 
should aim prepare the student out 

after graduation from college and teach school? 
These are questions which have not received the attention 
which the present situation our colleges demands. 

the case students law and medicine, and some 
extent also those engineering, certain studies pursued 
their undergraduate course and bearing directly their pro- 
fession are credited both toward their Bachelor’s degree and 
later toward their professional degree. some universities 
the first part the professional course allowed sub- 
stituted for the last part the undergraduate course, and 
credited toward both degrees. clear that these cases 
undergraduate studies professional character should 
such are fundamental later professional study, and that 
the aim the instruction should prepare the student for 
such study. The student law does not begin the practice 
the law, nor the student medicine the practice medicine, 
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immediately upon graduation from college; but enters 
once the professional school and does not enter upon the prac- 
tice his profession until his entire professional course 
completed. 

The case the student pedagogy, however, different. 
Immediately upon graduation from college enters upon his 
work teacher; only rare cases does from the col- 
lege the university and pursue graduate course education 
before beginning teach. This fact has vital bearing the 
question what the character his undergraduate course 
pedagogy should be. The time will, doubt, come when 
college graduate who teacher will required 
devote several years professional study university before 
entering upon his profession, but that time still the distant 
and until then provision must made our colleges 
give that first aid” which will enable the fresh graduate 
teach and manage school with least moderate success 
until can learn experience what ought have learned 
professional school before began teach. 

Professorships pedagogy colleges, believe, are tem- 
porary makeshifts help out desperate situation. Under 
present conditions they seem the only means which 
many teachers for our secondary schools can get any profes- 
sional training whatever. 

Ultimately shall recognize the fact that law schools are 
necessary train lawyers, medical schools train physicians, 
there need professional schools our universities 
graduate basis for the training teachers. 

But meet immediate needs much can done under- 
graduate course; and much now being done some colleges, 
even single professor, that will great practical value 
to.the young graduate who cannot afford through 
professional school. Obviously such course attempt 
should made cover the entire field would done 
university school. 

The question then what part the field should 
covered, where the emphasis should placed, and what 
respects such course should differ from graduate course, 
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becomes vital one. seems that are not now 
making sufficient distinction between the two. Undergrad- 
uate courses pedagogy many colleges seem differ from 
graduate courses quantity rather than aim and character 
and much the instruction, while may have high academic 
culture value, does not directly train the student the 
work the school. most college graduates who enter upon 
the profession teaching immediately upon graduation, 
the aim the pedagogical training college should very 
practical. Such training should character give them 
all the help possible teach and manage school. Not 
speak the interests their pupils, which are paramount, 
their own reappointment and their future career depend largely 
upon the quality their first year’s work. Unless the under- 
graduate instruction pedagogy enables young graduates 
teach and manage school better than they could have taught 
and managed without it, school authorities will not make 
much account such training the selection teachers. 
When you cannot detect trace such instruction the 
schoolroom work young graduates—as have personally 
known the casein not fewinstances—school authori- 
ties will not take the training very seriously. 

seems that undergraduate course pedagogy 
should have atwofold aim. First, ought bring before the 
student the leading problems education, and impress his 
mind their bigness and their difficulty. The young graduate 
apt appreciate only the academic side the teacher’s equip- 
ment, and imagine—as some older persons college facul- 
ties still do—that teaching mainly knack and does not 
involve any very profound perplexing problems. 
possible introduce student the study pedagogy 
clear presentation the problems pedagogy, just 
possible introduce him the study philosophy pre- 
liminary statement and brief discussions the problems 
philosophy. matters little whether such course called 
Introduction Pedagogy,” only the aim what should 
be. Certain problems education can best formulated 
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connection with the history education; but these are 
the main problems social state education, and the young 
teacher has first deal only with those individual educa- 
tion, these latter should receive the emphasis. 

the second place, such course should aim give him 
the practical training which will actually enable him teach 
school. This involves instruction methods teaching and 
methods managing school. not the larger problems 
school administration, however, which needs study— 
the organization school system, types schools, school- 
house architecture, the appointment teachers, the financing 
school system, and others like them. With these even the 
most ambitious young graduate can hope have but little 
for some years come. rather the problems class 
discipline, class management, methods promotion, and the 
management the apparently petty details which largely 
determine the successful running school, which needs 
understand. time for brief discussion the larger 
questions much the better, but they must not crowd out the 
other. 

The instruction method should cover the subjects which 
likely teach. have found that many young graduates 
are almost protoplasmic their lack differentiation, and are 
willing undertake teach almost any subject the curricu- 
lum the secondary school. This condition mind suggests 
that undergraduate should made familiar with the princi- 
ples underlying method, determined subject-matter and 
the laws mind, and with the best methods presenting not 
one study, but group related studies the curriculum 
secondary schools. These methods should discussed 
detail, even the suggesting happy devices; anything short 
this will not answer his needs. The assumption that 
young teacher taught the principles method can and 
ought make his own applications, untenable. Often, after 
teacher understands the principle involved, the suggesting 
happy devices the most helpful thing that can done for 
him. not train surgeons teaching them merely the 
surgery, and then letting them apply them 
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themselves, but teach them the details operations. Even 
after such training they will sometimes travel thousand miles 
witness operation performed great surgeon. The 
best training for the lawyer and the engineer cannot afford 
leave out the practical side. The training teachers 
exception. must not predominently theoretical 
undergraduate course, where there the main time only for 
the practical. 

weakness the small village high school that there 
are too few teachers make much possible. 
teacher obliged teach too many subjects teach any 
them well. the other hand, weakness the large 
city high school that there too much specialization. makes 
the teacher narrow his outlook, fails see the close inter- 
relations subjects, more interested his specialty 
than his pupils, and usually has little interest the broader 
educational problems secondary education. high degree 
specialization absolutely necessary university where 
research must constitute large part the work; but 
secondary school, where best only the elements any sub- 
ject can mastered pupils, such specialization fatal 
good teaching and the growth the teacher. Because 
the elementary character the work, the teacher second- 
ary school must find his chief interest his pupils, who present 
him ever new and fresh problems, and not his subject. 
Every such teacher should therefore prepared teach 
entire group related subjects. Every teacher Greek 
should also able teach not only Greek history, but also 
Latin and Roman history; every teacher any one the 
natural sciences should able teach any other all the 
natural sciences the course. all events, should 
able teach either physics and chemistry any other two 
the sciences, and not confine himself single science. 
Every teacher mathematics should able teach every 
branch mathematics taught the school and physics 
besides. 

Accordingly, every student should well trained the 
methods teaching least one group related secondary 
school studies. 
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aware that there prejudice many college facul- 
ties against pedagogy such, and particularly against instruc- 
tion method. Such instruction characterized not 
cultural,” not scholarly,” and thought out keeping 
with the dignity collegiate instruction. This prejudice 
which has been partly justified the superficial literature 
pedagogy, especially that method, which have pro- 
duced this country, but which being rapidly displaced 
literature more scholarly kind. prejudice which 
must patiently dealt with, and which will due time surely 
die out. 

seems one the most pressing problems peda- 
gogy to-day that method. have had much super- 
ficial literature that difficult interest the theoretical 
student it. the subject which teachers pedagogy 
colleges and universities are weakest to-day. But what 
practical value all our study educational psychology, 
the history education, the philosophy education, our 
child-study, our experimental pedagogy, does not finally 
result the devising better methods teaching and mak- 
ing the teacher more skillful and effective his work? 

The question who shall give this instruction method 
one which various answers are possible. obvious 
that one person can give it. The professor pedagogy 
may familiar with the details method several groups 
secondary school studies, but cannot compass the entire 
curriculum. colleges has been found feasible 
have this instruction given other members the faculty, 
each professor teaching the method his own specialty. 
many colleges—perhaps most them—this not practicable 
to-day, because most the professors know little secondary 
school problems and conditions and the modifications 
college methods which these make necessary. rule, 
college methods teaching, even they are good for college 
instruction—which they not always are—are very generally 
bad when employed the secondary school. Probably the 
most satisfactory solution the problem under present condi- 
tions have part the instruction method given the 
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professor pedagogy and the rest successful teachers 
neighboring high schools. 

way supplementing this training method, provision 
should made, now quite generally done, for the visiting 
near-by schools which the student can witness the work- 
ing out what theoretically taught. Where possible 
this should followed limited amount practice teach- 
ing. All this now widely recognized. But what not yet 
recognized that without specific instruction method 
interpret the student what sees, the visiting schools 
little benefit. Likewise, without previous instruction 
method, and without careful direction and critical supervision, 
practice teaching little value. 

what extent should the history education taught 
undergraduates? 

The history education part the history civiliza- 
tion, and subject which ought occupy large place 
graduate school education; but not branch peda- 
gogy which directly helps the young teacher skillful 
teaching govern his school, and should therefore occupy 
quite subordinate place undergraduate course. Fur- 
thermore, subject the thorough treatment which re- 
quires degree preparation which few undergraduates, 
any, have. involves knowledge the history 
philosophy, social and industrial well political his- 
tory, church history, and the history art and liter- 
ature. Without such preparation much the subject remains 
unintelligible the student. isa branch pedagogy which 
should the main reserved for graduate work. 

All that should attempted this subject undergrad- 
uate course, should be: first, show the student how society 
all ages has used the school means solving certain 
its problems and perpetuating civilization and sec- 
ondly, trace the origin and growth the ideals education 
which are dominant the educational thought to-day. For 
the former purpose, comparatively few well-planned lectures 
will suffice; for the latter the material indicated book like 
Quick’s Educational Reformers will ample. has been 
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said that such course the history education would seem 
superficial the student and would not command his respect. 
think can said, without unfairness, that where this the 
result, not the fault the course. 

The question the psychology that should required—both 
quantity and kind—is often not easy Unfortunately 
the psychology taught our colleges undergraduates very 
largely experimental psychology, and not the sort psychol- 
ogy which appeals them; nor the psychology which 
much value the prospective teacher. All professors 
pedagogy recognize this fact, and they usually lug into the 
course, somewhat surreptitiously, much the psychology 
which helpful the teacher they can, under what they 
denominate Principles Education” Philosophy Edu- 
cation.” long not called Psychology” the pro- 
fessor psychology does not object. Such subjects mem- 
ory, imagination, types mental reproduction, habit, instinct, 
the feelings, characteristics adolescence, fatigue, are sub- 
jects which ought discussed with undergraduates, but 
with special emphasis their application teaching and 
life. number simple experimental studies experi- 
mental pedagogy can profitably made for which intricate 
apparatus necessary, only check the tendency form 
hasty conclusions. 

Much this instruction psychology can effectively 
given connection with the instruction methods the 
immediate reason for the method. Much the instruction 
principles education can given the same way. 
summarize briefly, would say that ought discriminate 
more than between the aim and character undergrad- 
uate and graduate instruction pedagogy. The aim the 
undergraduate instruction should much more practical than 
now is. ought treat every subject with direct reference 
its practical bearing, and aim all can make the 
student efficient teacher possible the very day enters 
the schoolroom. College training pedagogy will not per- 
manently retain the respect school superintendents and prin- 
cipals unless this accomplished. the present, the value 
such training has been largely accepted faith. 
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the contrary, the graduate school pedagogy the uni- 
versity, organized like any other its professional schools, 
with faculty each whom can devote himself one depart- 
ment pedagogy, and with student body that mature and 
most whom have had some experience teaching, the aim 
should quite different. Here the history education should 
occupy large place; the philosophy education should deal 
scholarly way with the great educational problems and 
with the conditions and methods their solution; experi- 
mental psychology should have its place, and experimental 
pedagogy should assigned large place—much larger than 
now has; the great problems administering our city school 
systems should discussed, and the details schoolroom 
work may now well assigned subordinate place; the in- 
struction method should dwell not devices but the 
psychological basis method, the modification current 
methods familiar the student the light the results 
psychology and experimental pedagogy. 

Along with all these courses, more strictly pedagogical, the 
student should required take least ethics, sociology and 
the history philosophy. 

Finally, school education this kind should make ample 
provision for research. teaching profession has right 
look these university schools pedagogy for new light 
educational questions. Teachers elementary and secondary 
schools are too much burdened with their daily work and have 
not the necessary facilities carry investigations the pro- 
fessors pedagogy universities have. They can rightfully 
demand the university that aid them solving their per- 
plexing problems. 
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LADD, TEACHERS COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY NORTH DAKOTA 


institution, with its various types, not one 
that has evolved from careful theoretical study 
our present prospective educational needs, 
but one that has grown up, little little, step 
step, meet and satisfy from time time the 
present and pressing needs the larger system 
which forms part, and for the service 

which was called into existence. But not 
true that oftentimes the logic events—the movements his- 
tory—reveal our fundamental principles, outline for 
our policy action, and even write out for our program 
procedure correctly and even more irrevocably than phil- 
osophical formulation could do? not that especially likely 
occur under such form government ours? think 
has occurred the present case. 

interesting note this connection the fact that the 
logic events has led us, our efforts solve the difficult 
problem the education our teachers, practically the 
same solution that already reached France and Germany, 
which countries proceeded more nearly along the pathway 
theoretical philosophical formulation. 

believe that least two these institutions, the state 
normal school and the teachers college, have come stay, 
and with practically the functions outlined above. the 
county normal school, said before, not feel quite 
sure. led the belief the relative permanency 
these types professional school, not only knowledge 
the history their development, but also the conviction, 
formed somewhat careful study the entire problem, 
that there are fundamental reasons, psychological well 
economical, for the differentiation. other words, own 
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somewhat careful study the entire situation brings the 
same position that the logic events has brought 

the county normal school: apparent scarcely 
need mention that the teacher the rural school needs 
preparation differing many ways from that needed the 
teacher the city grades. The environment, physical, psy- 
chical and social different that teacher equipped 
thoroughly good work either one place might signally fail 
the other. And the present economic situation speaks with 
nearly the same insistence. Even our state normal schools 
were sending out teachers ideally equipped for service the 
rural communities, the remuneration there offered is, and for 
indefinite time will remain, low practically keep 
them out the schools. Either must have special institu- 
tions for the preparation the teachers the rural schools, 
else those schools must, the main, continue without 
professionally prepared teachers. 

Turning now the other type, equally clear that 
the very character the work the elementary and secondary 
schools should different one from the other, different 
discipline, ends view, subjects study and methods 
handling the same. the elementary school the pupil 
child, with the mind, the tastes, the ambitions child, and 
should allowed remain child. The ends view are 
right habits, right ideals and knowledge facts. Inthe secondary 
school the student adolescent, with the mind adoles- 
cent, having peculiar and erratic tastes, changing ambitions and 
conflicting emotions. neither child nor adult, but passing 
through the most dangerous and critical period his entire life. 
The ends view are longer merely habits, ideals and knowl- 
edge facts, but, added these, and now more important for 
emphasis because presumably right principles have already 
been established, breadth and fixity character, self-acquaint- 
ance, scholarship and culture. Tell that the atmosphere, 
psychical and spiritual, and the training, academic and pro- 
fessional, that will produce the ideal teacher the child will 
also produce the ideal teacher the adolescent? 
You might well tell the florist that the American Beauty rose 
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and the Snow Flower the northern forest will both reach per- 
fection grown side side. surely need different 
kinds institutions. cannot better conclude this thought 
than using the words Dr. Wm. Harris found the 
introductory paragraph article The Future the 
Normal School.” (Ed. Rev., January, 1899, p.1.) Dr. Harris 
says: set down this paper the grounds for 
commending the normal school exists for its chosen work 
preparing teachers for the elementary schools, and the 
same time urging the need training schools with different 
methods preparation for the kindergarten, below, and for the 
secondary school, the college and the post-graduate school, 
above the elementary school.” 

The reason just given, the psychological one, alone suffi- 
cient for believing that the differentiation logical. But let 
add another, almost equally effective—an academic reason, 
directly academic and the same time indirectly economic. 
This found the following words, taken from Dr. Payne’s 
Contributions the Science Education.” (Am. Book Co., 
1886, 338.) there any well-established principle 
school economy this: The scholarship the teacher should 
considerably broader than the scholarship his most 
advanced pupil.” Nobody now questions the statement. 

Upon the basis that principle there little criticism 
offered the academic equipment our normal school gradu- 
ates teachers the grades. normal school now com- 
pletes its work with less than one full year beyond the completion 
four-year high school course, and two years beyond 
rapidly getting the standard. that normal school 
graduation givés the prospective teacher the grades least 
four years academic, and from one two years profes- 
sional and academic work beyond the point reached 
most advanced pupil.” sure, more would better 
longer experience and closer acquaintance with the great 
character forming subjects, such literature, history, philos- 
ophy, etc. This would give breadth view, clearness per- 
ception, and right perspective—elements incomparable value 
the equipment the teacher. But vet, view our eco- 
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nomic conditions and general lack understanding and 
therefore appreciation the lay mind the most vital and 
fundamental work the teacher, cannot yet teachers 
ideally equipped. And our present standards, insisted upon 
and the work thus far thorough and clear and faithful, will 
give increasingly better results and eventually lead 
conditions more nearly ideal. 

But this judgment criticism must very different when 
look upon these graduates possible teachers the high 
school. The scholarship such teacher there would but 
little, any, broader than the scholarship his most advanced 
pupil.” While there to-day uniform legislation touching 
the requirements qualifications high school teachers the 
United States, each state, and even each school, being largely 
law unto itself, there getting very decided uniformity 
the country over practice, and many ways this much 
more significant than formal legislation would be. For without 
compulsion, the whole people, each section and each 
independent all others, seemingly the very necessity 
the case, have fixed upon the same minimum standard quali- 
fication for high school teachers. And that minimum the 
completion full four years’ collegiate course instruction, 
including—indeed, many cases, plus—a certain emphasis 
placed upon the subjects handled, and certain amount 
time devoted strictly professional subjects. sure, 
some states legislation has spoken, Minnesota, requir- 
ing completion collegiate work, and practically North 
Dakota, requiring completion such work for superintenden- 
cies and high school principalships, and strongly recommending 
the same for all teaching positions the high school. 
California step farther has been taken requiring, addi- 
tion that, full year graduate study. The tendency, 
several states, seems the direction the position taken 
California. And with that tendency sympathy. 

This movement upward, however, not want see 
any farther. deprecate the tendency seen some quarters 
setting the symbol the standard qualification for 
the high school teacher, the doctor’s degree, not want 
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the boys and girls our high schools taught, rather directed 
their upward development, mere specialists—doctors 
philosophy, who know everything about nothing, and noth- 
ing about everything. Nor want them directed men 
and women who are obliged page twenty 
while the class working page nineteen.” But want 
them directed men and women who are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the subjects which they teach, and who know 
how handle the same; but especially men and women 
broad, liberal culture, men and women whose lives have been 
enriched the best there literature, history, art, science 
and philosophy, and who know life, and are warm sympathy 
with young life. thus equipped are able, from their 
high vantage point, reach out here and there and take 
educative material that which will contribute the beautiful 
and strong development each case hand. And such 
equipment, its academic side, comes not short the master’s 
degree, its equivalent. 

authority for the statement made above the growing 
uniformity practice requiring minimum qualification for 
high school teachers full collegiate course, and the 
tendency several states toward requiring, addition, full 
year graduate study, found extended correspondence 
with normal school principals and city and state superintendents 
representing the entire country. 

These facts present day requirements seem fix 
somewhat definitely the matters under discussion. Our normal 
schools, with possibly two three exceptions, are not equipped 
give the extended qualification now demanded for the high 
school teacher. Barring the two three, the best them 
not pretend carry the student more than two years beyond 
high school graduation. And whether one two years, 
the work is, ought be, mainly professional—not aca- 
demic. Indeed, the presidents many our strongest normal 
schools insist that they not any strictly academic work. 
And the lack great touching high school teachers, how 
much greater touching positions still higher. 

sure, the work the normal schools might 
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ciently extended enable them this additional and 
advanced work. New buildings might erected, laboratory 
facilities increased, libraries enlarged, additional and stronger 
teachers provided, etc. But necessary? wise? 
likely happen with our legislators holding the purse strings 
tightly tied? all such questions the answer must inevi- 
tably negative. not necessary because not really needed 
for the preparation elementary teachers, while for the prep- 
aration secondary teachers other agencies are hand. And 
not needed the unwisdom such extension can scarcely 
questioned. Certainly not, if, urged above, different kinds 
institutions are needed for the preparation the two grades 
teachers. Then, both not needed and unwise, not 
likely happen any case where legislators are intelligently 
informed the situation. 

indicate the feeling among many our leading educators 
touching this point, might interesting, closing, give 
brief summary the correspondence mentioned above. This 
inquiry was directed all our state superintendents, forty 
the leading normal school principals representing all sections 
the country, and fifty-two leading and representative city 
superintendents. The following questions were asked 

(1) Are your normal schools the present time equipped 
give adequate preparation prospective high school teachers? 

(2) you think they are not, would wise add 
their present equipment such facilities would enable them 
give such preparation, can that work better done some 
other way? 


REPLIES FROM STATE SUPERINTENDENTS 


question (1). Thirty-eight replies were received, 
which twenty-nine were negative and nine affirmative. the 
nine, however, only one came from state which normal 
school facilities are all superior what may termed 
fair average, and that state these facilities are found only 
one the five normal schools, whereas, five the nine, 
these facilities are inferior what may termed fair aver- 
age. two the nine, though the state superintendents 
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gave affirmative answers, the consensus opinion the nor- 
mal school principals was negative. word, the nine 
affirmative replies indicate individual opinions, and result from 
limited perspective. 

question (2). Twenty-nine replies were received, 
which fifteen were specifically negative, five specifically affirm- 
ative, and nine implied misunderstanding the question. 
But nearly all the nine, well the fifteen, stated definitely 
clearly implied that such work should done the colleges 
and universities. 


REPLIES FROM NORMAL SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


question (1). Twenty-eight replies were received, 
which twenty were negative, and eight affirmative. the 
eight, three were from states having but one normal school 
each, and perhaps, therefore, admittedly strong; two from 
states having each one school much superior the others 
the same state, and referring specifically that school. 
the remaining three, one was from new state the North- 
west, one from Southern state, and one stated that only 
some branches was the equipment sufficient. 

question (2). Twenty replies were received, which 
sixteen were negative, and four affirmative. the four, not 
one said that all should equipped. Each suggested that 
perhaps would well thus extend the equipment one 
school state. 


REPLIES FROM CITY SUPERINTENDENTS 


question (1). Thirty replies were received, which 
twenty-eight were negative, and two affirmative. The two 
were from state which found single normal 
school, and that, one the best. 

question (2). Twenty-eight replies were received, 
which twenty-six were negative, and two affirmative. 

sure, correspondence upon this point was not suffi- 
ciently extended conclusive, but yet correspondents 
were, the main, leaders their respective lines, and there- 
fore represent the best educational thought and practice the 
times. The summary speaks clearly and the point, and 
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the same point, note, that the logic events has already 
brought us. The work the normal school should continue 
be, has been from the beginning, devoted prepara- 
tion teachers for the grades, while prospective teachers 
the high schools should seek their preparation the teachers 
colleges, under whatever specific names known, where the 
professional phases the work will much emphasized, 
but different, and differently handled befitting the 
different character the work done, and where they can 
receive the broader academic outlook and equipment absolutely 
essential adequate handling the larger and more diffi- 
cult situation. 


the appearance the January number 
attention has been called the fact that naming institutions giving early 
attention the preparation secondary teachers omitted some that should 
have found place such enumeration. true that several others 
might well have been mentioned. page 287, line might well have 
added the School Pedagogy New York University, also Clark, Stanford, 
California and Teachers College, Columbia, and again, And 
page 289, line 18, certainly should have added the School Pedagogy 
New York University and Clark University, possibly others, for the work 
progressing rapidly. But was the movement had mind rather than the 
specific contributions various institutions. The omissions were not born 
any desire withhold from any institution the credit that deserves. 

Since this matter again open, let add interesting fact regard 
the New York University School Pedagogy just mentioned. IfI mistake not, 
have here the first real teachers college,’’ that is, the first instance which 
see Department Education,” having merely equal standing with other 
departments university, become, through definite action that university’s 
governing body, ‘‘a professional school equal rank with the other profes- 
sional schools the This change was made March 1890. 
Judging results, has been amply justified. The institution large 
and splendid AUTHOR. 
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Shall Secondary Agriculture Taught 
Separate Science? 


BRICKER, URBANA, ILLINOIS 


and growth great scheme agricultural edu- 
cation. Under the provisions the Morrill Act, 
which became law July 1862, the means were 
provided for the higher institutions collegiate 
grade. institutions, although they have 
done admirable work, have not fully succeeded 
meeting the practical needs the people. 
This failure, though perhaps fault the institutions them- 
selves, and certainly not attributable lack willingness 
and energy upon their part, nevertheless fact, and this 
recognized both the agricultural colleges and the rural pop- 
ulation. These higher institutions learning are too far re- 
moved from the very people for whom they were instituted. 
From below, effort reach the country people through 
nature study the grades and the country schools cannot 
said have succeeded. very evident that the principles 
agriculture cannot successfully taught pupils under the 
adolescent age, much less the way pointed out for their intelli- 
gent application. The high school alone seems meet the 
requirements. This institution lies much the rural 
population, and its pupils are age when they can 
taught the more practical scientific principles involved 
agriculture, and understand the relations they hold actual 
practice. The result that the high schools are adopting agri- 
culture either elective required branch; and where 
institutions the secondary grade not already exist, the 
high school” rising meet the demands the 
farm class. 
Just now, with the agitation for securing recognition 
agriculture the high schools, another problem confronting 
secondary school men; namely, the successful teaching the 


past half century has seen the organization 
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physical and the biological sciences. Statistics show that there 
falling off the number students taking scientific studies. 
The testimony secondary school men experience indicates 
that the teaching these sciences not satisfactory, and the 
college professors who receive the graduates the secondary 
schools are notoriously chronic complainers. course there 
are reasons for this state affairs; but not the province 
this paper discuss them, nor propose remedies. are 
now concerned only with possible danger successful second- 
ary agricultural education. 

has been proposed, and being advocated, that the sciences 
the high schools taught more applied sciences, which, 
thus far, may well; but further urged that the applica- 
tions made agriculture. other words, proposed 
tack the science and practice agriculture the various 
sciences the high school sort appendage them. 
against this proposal that raise these words protest. 

disposition has been apparent the part some who 
have undertaken the explanation matters agricultural treat 
them somewhat disconnected and poorly organized manner. 
They not allow sufficient prominence the fact that agri- 
culture itself science. The various natural sciences, 
true, shed glorious light upon the principles agriculture, 
but must careful discriminate between them and agri- 
culture itself. There danger presenting the subject 
though wtre patchwork mosaic composed fragments 
all the known sciences. While the agricultural teacher ought 
well instructed the various sciences bearing upon agri- 
culture, ought not forget that has chiefly with 
great central subject upon which other sciences throw their 
beneficent rays. agriculture much more than 
teaching conglomeration physical and biological sciences. 
Educators are coming see more and more clearly that agri- 
culture both science and art, and result, being 
taught ways which are not strictly applicable the teaching 
the other sciences.* 


*Crosby, J.: Training Courses for Teachers Agriculture.” Year- 
book, Department Agriculture, 1907, 218. 
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There even less reason ask that agriculture taught 
connection with the other sciences the high school than there 
insist that physical geography physiology thus taught. 
Numerous functions and processes considered this latter 
branch can explained only demonstrations drawn from 
other sciences. The processes digestion are explained 
the applications chemical and physical principles. The rela- 
tion the ocular function light explained optics. The 
several classes levers which movement obtained the 
human body are ideas explained physics. What science 
does not contribute physiology to-day taught the 
high school? Botany, likewise, draws upon physics, chemistry, 
agriculture, bacteriology and geography, and yet few will advo- 
cate correlating these related sciences the expense 
separate place the curriculum. desirable that the boy 
secure clear and organized view agriculture science 
very intimatély related agriculture art. This will not 
follow from piece-meal teaching unassociated principles 
agriculture. not say that applications the principles 
the physical and the biological sciences shall never made 
agriculture, but that the applications should not always 
made, whenever possible, this subject; the principles 
these sciences may often applied other arts quite well 
and with greater regard for the rights the student. 

close correlation agriculture with the other sciences 
the high school would necessitate violation the demo- 
cratic principle that needs respected these schools 
the people. schools where agriculture should taught, 
least elective branch, will children who will later 
life enter industries quite distinct from agriculture. Some will 
enter factories, some will become engineers, some will become 
interested the mining industry, while others will enter any 
one the various pursuits, all which are modes life quite 
essential civilized society food production. give 
every boy the high school bent toward agriculture wonld 
step radically wrong uncalled for. Every boy 
and girl city and country should taught that 
compelled drop out school to-morrow his work the 
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close to-day’s session would such give him the best 
possible preparation for life. not giving the student 
deal” hold him closely industrial educa- 
tion peculiar kind this period life. agriculture 
taught separate branch, then those students who not 
wish receive instruction agriculture will unhampered 
lot agricultural material the pursuit the other 
sciences, while the boys who wish study agriculture may 
without violation the rights others and yet secure all 
the benefits course instruction which they desire. 

Another theory those who advocate the teaching agri- 
culture connection with the other sciences that this sub- 
ject not taught must come after them. This theory not 
substantiated actual test. The writer has successfully taught 
two high school classes this subject, when the only science 
work that had preceded was half year each physiology and 
physical geography, and other science course was taken 
the same time. The average high school boy does not care 
know the exact wants long, explicit statement 
the exact physical causes that compel the water passthrough 
the tissue the root-hairs. rightly willing defer that 
for later period his life. now wants see process 
that will explain the matter his own adolescent mind, and 
then ready for the practical application the fact. Men 
who have been long absorbed science studies are often unable 
see this point. professor college agriculture once 
asked the writer, was thought advisable perform 
experiment osmosis before class high school pupils who 
had never studied the principle physics 

Agriculture, taught separate science, will hold its own 
subject the high school. Dr. True has conclu- 
sively shown that agriculture may rightfully considered 
and that possesses true educational value for the 
also gratifying see that majority men 


The Science Agriculture.” Annual Report the Office Experiment 
Stations, 1902, 423. 

Educational Value Courses Agriculture.” Report the 
Office Experiment Stations, 1902, 435. 
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who have had actual experience teaching the subject advo- 
cate its being taught separately. Out fifty-six 
sent both secondary school men and college professors 
thirty-nine that agriculture the high school 
taught separate science,” while only seventeen advised 
that agriculture should correlated with other studies.” 
the other hand, agriculture should attached the other 
sciences for the purpose instruction, one knows how soon 
the attachment” would lopped off, and the teaching 
agriculture thus come end. Those who advocate its in- 
troduction into the high school should not allow their enthusiasm 
easily satisfied with only passing recognition. 

view the reasons given this paper, our conviction 
that secondary agriculture should given independent 
place the side the other secondary school studies. 
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Mediocrity American Literature: 
“Raison d’Etre” 


CHARLES KEEN TAYLOR, B.S., GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


novelty for teachers discuss, private, 
our faulty methods teaching what generally 
known English,” which includes both English 
literature and English language. Now and then 

some pedagogical magazine publishes editorial 

the subject, and occasional college professor 

has raised his voice protest; despite all 

which the teachers return their class rooms day 
after day, and continue, after the long-established manner, 
quench such sparks real literary taste and talent still exist 
among their pupils. 

Yet these teachers are not altogether blame, for long 
custom behind them, and then, strange may seem, the 
colleges are behind them—the very colleges which, neverthe- 
less, make doleful sounds each year over the bad grammar and 
distaste for good literature discovered the vast body candi- 
dates for admission, which annually besieges their doors. 
Truth tell, these colleges prepare entrance examinations, the 
passing which requires training very special kind, 
which incidentally brings about, helps bring about, the 
very results which the examiners sadly deplore. 

And behind all this the lack public opinion the 
matter, which not very surprising after all, for the mental atti- 
tude what may termed the public” the direct 
result the kind training common our American schools, 
which the development all literary taste and appreciation 
gives place methods dissection. the same principle 
one could learn appreciate masterpieces painting study- 
ing the chemical constitution the paint, and the mechanical 
processes which was applied the canvas! 
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Let decide, can, what objects the teacher English, 


‘particularly the preparatory school-teacher, should have 
view. There are but two rational objects. Should the aim 


train children writers themselves, the dubious 
method picking masterpieces apart before their eyes, that 
their processes construction will laid bare? should 
aim give children appreciation for what beautiful and 
noble literature, depending largely upon such high example 
for the founding correct standards grammar? Expressed 
this manner, there seems little difficulty the way 
immediate decision favor the latter object. Yet, con- 
sciously not, the first object seems the minds the 
schools. 

Let say, then, that the first object which the teacher 
English should have everything possible give his 
pupils real love for really good literature, for the best 
literature, for the great masterpieces, remembering, course, 
that these pupils are but children, and that the subjects must 
arranged accordingly. 

giving children love for good literature, might well, 
also, give them appreciation for literary excellence se. 
And this mean appreciation elegant expression, 
figure and design, and all this without too great attention 
the mechanics the question, for beauty, and often interest, 
lost when subject examined too closely. 

With love for what best literature there can culti- 
vated appreciation the beautiful, the idea beauty apart 
from any particular class beautiful things. And, indeed, 
have known typical boys gain, after carefully ‘selected 
course reading, appreciation the beautiful nature, 
for instance, the beautiful music, and the beautiful generally 
art. 

would but natural that with knowledge and liking for 
works literary excellence should come, unconsciously, 
imitation the language found therein, and instant recog- 
nition poor grammar and expression, more instinctive than 
otherwise—surely better way attaining such end than 
using desperate number dull, hopelessly technical gram- 
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mars. The grammar the English boy notably superior 
that the average American, spite the fact that the latter 
spends much time upon the subject, while the former spends 
little. The former learns the natural method imitation, 
while the latter, tell the truth, rarely learns all. One 
has but read the literary effusions the usual high school 
senior assured the truth this statement. 

With the proper course reading should come study the 
lives the writers, topic that can made either intensely 
interesting, dull beyond words. This particular study should 
given conjunction with history the development 
English literature, beginning the earliest times, and taking 
up, one one, their proper succession, and their proper 
historical environment, the lives the men who have made 
our literature what is. 

And then, finally, the teacher English can encourage 
originality thought can one else. able stimu- 
late the minds his pupils means broadly chosen list 
books, upon which the pupils can led pass judgment, 
unbiased any cut-and-dried comments, either the part 
the teacher, the typical text-book, which generally buries 
anything that might interesting under mass statistics. 
And particularly means compositions can the teacher 
encourage originality, not only thought, but expression, 
especially when the topics are left the pupils, and the latter 
are guided, rather than led, their attempts composition. 


these may considered the correct objects which 


teacher English should have view, may interesting 
consider what actually taught, and what manner, under 
the general name English. 

First all, children are taught mass technical grammar. 
For their benefit, benefit, the English language 
dissected and passed under microscope, speak. 
every possible part the pupil must know the name, the rules 
which govern it, all the irregularities concerning it, and the 
rules which have effect upon it. They must able take 
beautiful passages and tear them limb from limb, naming off, 
rote, each particular part, that whatever beauty the 
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passage originally possessed lost maze adverbs 
place, manner, time and the like. And along with this given 
quantity rhetorical under the pleasant supposition 
that literature like chemistry, and that learning formule 
one can learn write. And yet one can both write and speak 
excellent English without deep knowledge the constituent 
parts, just one can keep reasonably good health using 
little more than common sense, without being under the neces- 
sity knowing the ultimate structure every microscopic part 
the body. The latter the special field the physician, 
and the innumerable parts and divisions speech might well 
left those who enjoy delving into such things. good 
language and expression can learned the natural method, 
that is, imitation, assuredly they can, what need burden 
the already heavily burdened pupil with something doubtful 
not mean this that the teaching English 
grammar wasted time, for certain extent eminently 
proper, not but feel that the extent which 
has grown out all proportion, when its value con- 
sidered, especially can judge value results. But 
there vast deal difference between useful working 
knowledge English grammar and the amount generally 
given the pupils preparatory schools, they are called, 
which understood those schools which take pupils 
comparatively early age and prepare them for college. should 
say that about one third the time spent English given 
the study English grammar. 

After grammar considerable time given the writing 
compositions, extremely important branch the work, 
for, has been stated, properly conducted work this 
character pupil can encouraged—and encouraged” 
the proper word, think—to express himself fluently, easily 
and correctly, and take pleasure writing down his own 
individual thoughts, thus developing whatever originality 
possesses. Unfortunately, however, this not sufficiently 
considered teachers, general, for the compositions” are 
generally forced into one mould, were, the style aping 
that each particular teacher, who, rather than appreciating 
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the child’s efforts individual expression, will often lead the 
pupil write himself would write. And then 
common practice for teachers assign the subjects for the 
compositions, and practically enforce the use certain styles, 
speak, that all desire for originality the part the 
pupil, unless unusually persistant and vigorous, dies unnat- 
ural death. For these reasons composition writing generally 
considered miserable bore the pupils, who, losing interest 
it, find first tiresome, and then gradually come dislike 
most vehemently. And yet composition writing, made inter- 
esting open appreciation originality and excellence 
expression, can made rather pleasant occupation. Indeed, 
the writer has found rather easy matter bring this atti- 
tude about, especially when friendly competition can made 
exist among the members class, perhaps stimulated 
regular offerings some simple prizes. 

would seem though the usual systems teaching Eng- 
lish literature were founded for the express purpose giving 
the pupils deep and lasting dislike for anything coming under 
that head. Partly blame are the average Histories” 
English literature. usually have but one claim the 
use the name history,” and that that their lists writers 
are given historical succession. Beyond this they will give 
the dates births and deaths, few disconnected facts con- 
cerning their lives, and list their works, and that about 
all, the whole taking not more than fifteen twenty lines. 
cannot resist giving concrete example, taken from text- 
book use one the largest the private schools Phil- 
adelphia, where given what would correspond the 
second-year class high school 


Shakespeare, Shakespeare, the great- 
est dramatist, and probably the greatest genius all time, was 
born Stratford-on-Avon, 1564. His boyhood was passed 
his native village, where, when about eighteen, married 
Anne Hathaway, woman eight years older than himself. 
Soon after went London, where became successively 
actor, dramatist and theatrical manager. attained 
both fame and fortune retired, 1611, Stratford, where 
died his fifty-second year. 
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His greatest works are his dramas, thirty-seven number. 
These may classified, their nature, into tragedies and 
comedies, and, their origin, into historical and fictitious. 
The historical may still further divided into authentic and 
legendary. best his tragedies are 


and here follows the usual list works, without comment. 
This for Shakespeare, then. allowed small, uninter- 
esting paragraph small page, and there end it. 
Nor does this particular class get any other information con- 
cerning greatest genius all time,” for their reading list 
includes none his dramas. 

All that can expected when book this character 
used, that the pupils memorize its contents well they 
can, and vow never, unless under severe compulsion, read 
the works the great men whose lives are inadequately 
outlined therein. 

the literature itself, the teachers usually confine them- 
selves having some the works selected the colleges read 
aloud, this means covering few chapters, each week, 
book which could read, and well read, few hours. 
Ivanhoe, for instance, frequently read this manner, and 
others like character,—books which are very interesting 
young readers when read connectedly, but which become de- 
servedly dull when read piecemeal. When Shakespeare 
read, the upper classes, deadly microscopical ex- 
amination begins. The pupils must not only able state 
which character said such and such part, which not unrea- 
sonable, but every motive, every figure, every word noted, 
analyzed and carefully examined, until all interest the drama 
itself lost, interest, the other hand, most easy stimu- 
late, the simple method abandoning the technical for the 
purely literary and dramatic qualities. But Americans are 
worshipers the technical. are bound have every- 
thing do. Our schools are full it, our government full 
it, name red tape,” and, because our courts 
are the laughing stock the world, for them criminal, 
known and proven guilty beyond all shadow doubt, 
can let free because some technicality that has been over- 
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looked his trial. because teachers place much 
stress the technical study men like Shakespeare and Milton, 
for instance, that the graduates the high schools, whether 
public private, have taste for literature the highest 
type. Imagine taking L’Allegro pieces, line line and 
word word, after the fashion coroner’s inquest, destroy- 
ing all its beauty futile search for detail 

with Shakespeare, with the other authors taken 
the lower schools, and the common result either abso- 
lute lack interest in, profound dislike for, all literature 
type. And thence comes the immense popularity 
the modern fourth rate novel, which certainly provides neither 
intellectual stimulus nor basis for worthy imagination, and the 
dissection which would the acme futility, nothing 
could brought light the least value the world, and 
perhaps nothing the world but few nauseating scenes 
domestic infelicity. the distaste for good literature which 
makes possible, then, the astounding success novels, which, 
valueless, worse, from literary and even moral standpoint, 
depend their power awakening low order the 
imagination make them interesting the masses. 

the masses” devour literature comparatively low 
type preference the best, writers the first class men- 
tioned flourish like the green bay tree, while writers superior 
capabilities have turn, perforce, other occupations for their 
very bread. And all this explains, the writer thinks, least, 
what might termed the great excess mediocrity” 
American literature. 
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Japanese Elementary Schools 
SEK]JI NISHIYAMA, PD.M., JAPAN AND NEW YORK 


elementary school districts were estimated 
nearly six hundred. School districts were 
conveniently arranged the local authorities 
according Fu, Ken, Gun, cities, towns and 
villages the basis the extent localities 
and the density the population. Thus the real 
development the elementary school system may 
dated the year 1871. Every local 
authority gradually began undertake educational work; they 
carried local schools, private schools and Tera-Koyo schools 
(whose organization modern Tokugawa period was not com- 
pletely abolished). Thus the public elementary schools were 
established. There were two main divisions the public ele- 
mentary school—the ordinary lower course, our so-called jinjio 
(elementary school); and the higher course, so-called 
(elementary school). The age children the jinjio ele- 
mentary school was from six nine, and the 
elementary school from ten thirteen years. The length 
the two elementary schools extended over eight years, and the 
subject study the jinjio elementary schools are morals, 
reading, composition, writing, arithmetic and gymnastics, 
although according local circumstances, gymnastics may 
omitted, and one more the following subjects such 
Japanese geography, history, drawing, singing and manual 
training may added—for the girl students, sewing may also 
added. The subject study the elementary schools 
are morals, reading, composition, writing, arithmetic, Japanese 
geography and history, foreign geography, science, drawing, 
singing and gymnastics, for female pupils. Sewing may also 
added. According the local circumstances, either foreign 
geography singing both may omitted, and one more 
subjects, such geometry, foreign language, 
agriculture, commerce and manual training, may added. 

the Imperial ordinance concerning the elementary school, 
the object elementary education was mentioned Art. 
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Chapter follows: Elementary schools are designed 
give children the rudiments moral education and educa- 
tion specially adapted make them good members the 
community, together with such general knowledge and skill 
are necessary for practical life—due attention being paid 
their bodily development.” 

Let quote some the most important articles regarding 
the present system and organization our elementary school 
from the Imperial ordinance concerning the elementary schools. 
School organization. 


All elementary schools shall provided with school build- 
ings, school sites, school appliances and gymnasia, and such 
elementary schools where course agriculture established, 
shall also provided with lands for practical training agri- 
culture. (Art. XVII.) Each city, town village shall estab- 
lish and maintain ordinary elementary schools sufficient 
accommodate the children school age resident such city, 
town village. (Art. XXV.) 

School attendance. 


The school age children defined the period eight 
years between the sixth and fourteenth years the child’s age. 
The guardians children school age shall under obliga- 
tion cause such children attend school until they have com- 
pleted the ordinary elementary school course. (Art. XX.) 
case guardians are unable send their children school age 
school account poverty the children’s illness 
for any other unavoidable reason, application shall made 
them the local authority education for the temporary 
permanent exemption such children from school attendance. 
(XXI.) Children affected any epidemic other infectious 
disease living the same house with persons affected 
children bad conduct unfit receive school instruction 
shall not allowed attend the elementary schools. (Art. 


Burdens school and tuition fees. 


The principal items the expenses for the establishment 
and maintenance the city, town village elementary 
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schools borne cities, towns villages, town and 
village school unions, districts therein are follows 

(1) The provision and maintenance school buildings, 
school sites, school appliances, gymnasia and lands for prac- 
tical training agriculture. 

(2) The salaries, traveling expenses, etc., elementary 
school teachers. 

(3) Miscellaneous expenses incurred connection with 
elementary schools. (Art. XLIII.) 

The guardians children attending city, town village 
elementary schools shall pay tuition fees accordance with 
the rules relating the same. tuition fees shall con- 
sidered part the revenue cities, towns 
cases where more children than one the same family attend 
school the same time, the amount the tui- 
tion fees may made. (Art. XLIV.) 

Teachers. 

Elementary school teachers, who teach any special subject, 
subject study, shall called special teachers, and others 
shall called ordinary teachers. Those who assist teach- 
ing the subject study elementary schools, who tempo- 
rarily teach such subject shall regular teachers. (Art. LIII.) 
All elementary school teachers must provided with elemen- 
tary school teachers’ licenses. (Art. XLIV.) Elementary* 
school teachers’ licenses shall granted such persons 
have passed the prescribed examination. The examination 
shall held the Examination Committees for Elementary 
School Teachers instituted the local authorities 
Ken. But the examination for elementary school teachers 
teach certain subjects study shall conducted the 
Department Education. The regulations related the 
organization and the official power the Examination Com- 
mittees the subjects and mode the examination, the 
qualification those who apply examined, the licenses 
for teachers and candidates for teachers’ posts, etc., shall 
prescribed the Minister State for Education. (Art. LV.) 

Some important articles the regulations related the 
licensing elementary school teachers are follows 
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The following qualifications are necessary for those who 
apply examined for licenses regular teachers. 

Clause They must possess licenses assistant teachers, 
and have been engaged teaching elementary school 
for period least one year. 

Clause They must least twenty years age 
the case men, and eighteen years age the case 
women. 

Clause They must good health and constitution. 

Clause They must moral and well conducted. (Art. 
IV. Section examination local authorities.) 

The subjects examination for ordinary men teachers 
higher elementary schools shall ethics, education, Japanese 
language, Chinese literature, mathematics, bookkeeping, geog- 
raphy, history, natural history, physics, chemistry, writing, 
drawing, music and gymnastics, subject the proviso that one 
more such subjects, drawing, music and gymnastics, 
may omitted for the present. (Art. X.) 

The grade subjects and subjects examination are varied 
according men and women regular and special teacher, 
ordinary, higher and assistant teachers, etc. 

The following table gives the statistics, arranged six-year 
period, from 1873 1891 


AVERAGE NUMBER PER ANNUM 


Year 1873-78 1879-84 
No. schools 22,298 28,941 26,734 25,369 
No. teachers 82,324 69,586 


However, the year 1906, counted more than 30,000 
schools, 100,000 teachers and 5,300,000 pupils all. The 
present attendance the elementary school pupils was suc- 
cessfully reported the- Department Education 96.2 
per cent; which find 99.16 per cent boys, and 94.83 
per cent girls all the elementary school age children 
present Japan. 

the year 1907 was decided increase the number 
school years the elementary course, making six years, in- 
stead four. This was done the authority Minister 
Makino and Vice Minister Sawaganagi’s enthusiastic 
efforts. 
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The School Superintendent and His Training 


FRANK P. BACHMAN, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, CLEVELAND, 
OHIO 

common school system our country too 

vast easily comprehended. read statis- 

tics with reference it, but these carry little 

meaning. During 1907 more than sixteen mil- 
lions children were enrolled our public 
schools; these were instructed almost half 
million teachers, and three hundred and thirty 
millions dollars were expended. The proper 
direction such expenditure and the administration 
public education are two the growing problems demo- 
cratic government, and are fast leading the rise new 

profession, that the school superintendent. 

The question school administration the early develop- 
ment our country was seldom raised. the work the 
colonial school was conceived narrow and mechanical 
way, the difficulties instruction were unappreciated, and what 
schools there were, were small and scattered. Under such con- 
ditions, the need supervision was not apparent and little 
none was exercised. 

The first exercise supervisory power was that per- 
functory examination and appointment teachers prescribed 
civil religious bodies. Now and then the schools were 
visited these authorities, but the visits resulted less bene- 
ficial suggestion than display erudition and authority 
the part the visitors. Ministers, the whole, were more 
zealous exercising supervisory authority than civil officers, 
least during the time the religious aim dominated education 
and before the state and church were separated. 

The second period the history school supervision dates 
from 1789, when Massachusetts authorized towns employ 
special committees look after their schools. This marks the 
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beginning school supervision through the school committee 
school board. New and increasing authority was either 
granted assumed the school committee, until 1827, 
Massachusetts—and the educational history Massachusetts 
has been repeated almost every Northern and Western state— 
had extended its authority over every aspect school work. 
The school committee levied taxes, provided school sites and 
schoolhouses, employed teachers, prescribed rules and regula- 
tions, and controlled school activities general. The super- 
visory work the school board was, however, mechanical and 
superficial. 

The transition from supervision through the school board 
that the superintendent, was made through the school com- 
mittee delegating certain parts its authority one its 
members, and designating him superintendent manager 
schools. This lead gradually the selection teacher who 
excelled his work and who should represent the school board 
and exercise supervisory power. Buffalo led off, 1837, and 
was quickly followed the more progressive cities. was 
initiated the third period the development the superintend- 
ency, culminating the school board gradually delegating 
the superintendent the direct control all that has with 
the inner workings and life the school. 

With the general growth sentiment favor efficient 
supervision, and between the time when progressive city here 
and there employed superintendent and the present manda- 
tory laws, such exists Massachusetts, there has gone 
gradual transition the the work and function 
the superintendent. the evolution his function, there 
have been three stages. These may roughly designated 
the period the superintendent (1) purchasing agent 
manager, (2) organizer, and (3) professional leader. 
The first ideal prevailed until toward 1860, the second until 1885 
even now, while the third conception just taking form, 
Such generalizations are, course, only relatively true, and 
only characterize the work the superintendent during these 
periods general way. 

The period prior the Civil War was marked the growth 
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and development the common school idea. The develop- 
ment and acceptance the idea free public education bore 
fruits during this time the almost universal establishment, 
least the north, free, semi-free, public schools. The 
crying need the school was material one. School sites 
had chosen, schoolhouses, school furniture, apparatus, 
etc., had provided. Everything that had with the 
material side school life was need attention, and was 
providing the materials for schools and improving the 
school material way, that the early superintendent devoted 
the major portion his energies, short, was purchasing 
agent business manager. 

With education reasonably well cared for its material side, 
was but natural that attention should gradually directed 
the inner life the school, and that there should dawn new 
and higher conception the function the superintendent, 
that organization. The vital question was longer one 
kind and arrangement schoolhouses, one double single 
seats, but rather one how many departments, how many 
grades, kind and nature examinations, number reports, 
etc. The question materials and method, except here and 
there, received but slight consideration. school was being 
determined its external side. 

This work organization was valuable. the 
material improvement the school made, connection with 
other things, organization possible, improvement school 
organization made possible the real and highest work the 
superintendent, that vitalizing and spiritualizing the work 
the school, that professionalizing and placing upon 
scientific basis. superintendent consequently longer 
viewed primarily manager, organizer, but more 
especially specialist, educator, professional leader. 

educator professional leader the duties incumbent 
upon him are many, and the problems called upon solve 
are delicate and complicated. His work can longer 
directed upon the basis personal prejudice and opinion, but 
must guided his activity the principles education. 
must approach his work with the knowledge specialist 
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and with the spirit the scientist. must bring the educa- 
tional experience the world solve the problem school 
organization, the question curriculum, text-books, methods 
instruction, etc. must hold before his teachers high 
professional ideal and inspire them with professional zeal and 
spirit. must bring light and life into every aspect school 
work, and especially into all that has with the question 
instruction. 

With these changes the function the superintendent 
have gone changes the conception what constitutes 
requisite preparation for his work. Prior the Civil War, 
the superintendent was generally successful teacher varied 
experience. Few questions were reference 
his preparation. Since the war, least the North, few 
men have risen any prominence, superintendents, who 
have not had college education, and the day quite 
hand when college education, its equivalent, the first 
requisite obtaining even village superintendency. And 
with the growing conviction that the superintendent should 
educational expert, school boards are coming demand that 
have not only college education, but also pro- 
fessionally trained. ‘The day mere teaching experience 
preparation for the superintendency long since past. The 
time when college education and teaching experience are 
regarded adequate preparation now hand, but fast 
passing, and the day not distant when not only college edu- 
cation, but also special professional preparation and teaching 
experience will regarded the only requisite preparation 
assume the duties the superintendent. 

With the superintendent the executive public education, 
with him the vitalizing and spiritualizing force the system, 
with him the expounder educational principles and scien- 
tific methods instruction, with him leader teachers, 
what constitutes proper preparation for his work? 

might argued that the preparation required would depend 
upon whether the superintendency question was township, 
village city. not. The problems each case are 
relatively the same; the system only that larger, more 
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complex and difficult handle. Supt. Tarbell, 
Providence, agrees with this. says: There ratio 


the size school system and the difficulty super- 


vising it. The superintendent may, without loss, work 
through principals exclusively the mechanical portion his 
supervision, but when wishes touch vital questions 
pure pedagogy, must meet the teachers directly the 
teachers’ meeting the schoolroom.” The minimum re- 
quirements for all superintendents should, therefore, the 
same, for the problems superintendency that are 
general and should made the basis considering the 
preparation needed rather than the size the system. 

Again, might urged that the best preparation for the 
superintendent that which necessary for teaching the 
grades the high school, plus practical experience. 
think not. The problems the various grades instruction 
are radically different, and each grade instruction requires 
special preparation. Teachers cannot prepared blanket 
course any more than experts any other profession. 
general medical course does not make doctor eye and ear 
specialist, general course law make corporation 
lawyer. The primary teacher does not become high school 
teacher merely through few years experience, nor the 
grade high school teacher, though professionally equipped 
for specific work, made supervisor superintendent merely 
through the acquisition experience. Special preparation and 
experience any field school work will helpful any 
other, but preparation for the one never adequate for the 
other. Each grade school work, and especially that the 
superintendency, has its particular problems, and special prep- 
aration required for their solution. The superintendent 
needs, therefore, very different training from that required 
the grade high school teacher, and cannot adequately 
prepared for his work merely through additional experience. 

the side academic preparation the superintendent the 
future should have least regular college course. Such 
course alone will give the requisite breadth vision, the 
requisite culture, and requisite foundation for 
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sional study. There may reasons why students destined 


for the more practical professions, such architecture, elec- 
trical engineering, civil engineering, etc., may permitted 
drop the regular collegiate work the end the sophomore 
year and begin their professional work, but for any the cul- 


tural professions, such the ministry and teaching, there are 
valid reasons why the regular college course should 
shrunk two years, now being advocated some 
our leading educators. Culture, breadth vision, insight, 
mental power are requisite the work the superintendent. 
These can obtained only through long period study, 
consequently the necessity for regular college course his 
preparation. 

addition the pursuance the regular college course, 
the prospective superintendent should devote additional time 
professional study. This professional preparation should 
both general and specialized character. His general pro- 
fessional preparation should include consideration those 
branches which serve the foundation all educational theory 
and practice, such Philosophy, Ethics, Psychology, Child 
Study, Physiology, Sociology and Biology. special pro- 
fessional preparation should include: (1) study the Prin- 
ciples Education, History Education, School Management 
and Methods; (2) specialization these professional 
subjects because their relationship his work, illustrate 
School Management and the History Education, and (3) 
should include consideration subjects that are particular 
worth the superintendent, but which have little place 
the professional preparation any other class teachers, 
for example, Foreign and Domestic School Systems, School 
Architecture, School Sanitation, School Administration, Su- 
pervision and Criticism. 

The completion such academic and professional course 
would place the superintendent upon strictly professional 
basis, and would give him the same professional rank the 
lawyer, doctor and minister, where right power and 


possibility ought be. That are far from being able 


the present time require such academic and professional 
preparation the superintendent not denied, but that there 
strong tendency this direction, and that there active 
demand for something more than mere college and academic 
preparation are also While the time not far distant 
when the demand the general public will strong and 
the ideals teachers high that some such academic and 
professional training will required. 
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Department Elementary School Problems 


CONDUCTED BY VAN EVRIE KILPATRICK, PUBLIC SCHOOL 52, M., 
NEW YORK CITY 


General Topic for February: Individual Education 


notable effort, attended most successful results investigate 
individual education, has been conducted joint committee the 
New York City Teachers’ Association and the Brooklyn Teachers’ 
Association described the secretary the following para- 
graph. The chairman this committee presents the article this 
department 


the Report the President the Brooklyn Teachers’ Associa- 
tion for incorporated careful tabulation the Com- 
mittee School Problems’’ 
every state Answers one came from six hundred 
and seven and the other from five hundred and twenty-three super- 
intendents, principals and teachers, giving their experience and opin- 


ions subject” and courses.” This 


responses two sent 


was, however, principally high school problem. 

The enthusiasm Van Evrie Kilpatrick for departmental teaching 
elementary schools led the spring 1908 Joint Committee 
School Organization, consisting seven principals and three heads 
departments, representing, five each, the New York City Teachers’ 
Association and the Brooklyn Teachers’ Association, with combined 
membership six seven thousand teachers. October, 1909, 
partial and preliminary statement was published the Brooklyn 
Teachers’ Association President’s Report for and complete 
report will issued within few months, giving the results 
series twenty questions, which, date writing, nine hundred 
and eighty-nine sets replies have been received during the past 
nine months, besides numerous letters amplifying the ideas expressed. 

That the subject live one attested the fact that even since 
the New Year more than twenty New York City principals and seven 
New York City superintendents have contributed this symposium. 
The Department Inspection Albany has instructed its staff 
make inquiries the subject grading and promotion throughout 
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the empire state, and the secretary the Joint Committee has been 
invited read paper the subject the superintendents’ meeting 
Indianapolis March. 


HARTWELL, 


Committee School Organization with Special Reference 
the Grading and Promotion Pupils 


Miss MARGARET FITZGERALD GOLDRICH 

Miss KATHERINE MCCANN Miss Amy MILLER 

Miss JOSEPHINE CHARLES PERRINE 

Miss RUSSELL James 


Emancipating the Individual Pupil 


VAN EVRIE KILPATRICK 


build city commands the highest thought maa. 
Miles brick and mortar not alone make city, but 
the people who dwell therein. That the people may rear their 
children better state living the end all educational 
endeavor. the acute educational problems the present 
day have grown out the modern tendency toward urban liv- 
ing. Cities have sprung day; schools have been built 
over night. The imperative duty everywhere has been 
place immediately school thousands children. Almost 
every available person, good, bad and indifferent, has been 
given charge school system, school, large class 
children. 

would seem that school organization has almost necessity 
followed the path least resistance.” Yet out all this 
rapid adjustment there has doubtless been developed educa- 
tional potentialities that mean much for the future training 
our city children. 

But quite necessary call attention the above trans- 
formation order that may clearly understood how 
that children have been collected, housed, taught, classified 
and even promoted, great masses; how that the indi- 
vidual has been wholly submerged the mass. 
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Great significance must attached the fact that for many 
years leaders have been quite conscious the growth and 
pernicious effect the herding process. 

address before the American Institute, Andrew 
Edson, speaking City School Problems,” said: 
course study required meet the needs, not children 
general, but these particular pupils; flexible system 
classification that gives heed individuals rather than 
masses.” Expressions the value individual education are 
frequently found educational literature. But the problem 
has been most baffling one, and the present one 
scarcely claims satisfied with any plan management 
yet devised. 

most unfortunate, too, that general agreement seems 
have been reached just what individual education is. 
The popular notion seems that individual education, 
process, reaches its highest state when each pupil has his own 
individual teacher, when single pupil can engage most 
frequently the undivided attention his class teacher. There- 
fore, the smaller the class, the better for the operation the 
individual method. 

The above understanding has been most harmful, not only 
because contained little practical value teaching, but 
also because has obscured more significant grasp the 
problem. 

Individual education exists its best form when each child 
working his fullest capacity attaining social efficiency. 
There reason why individual education may not flourish 
the only difference being that more likely prevail 
small class. 

Individual education simply conceiving and managing 
mass pupils individuals; mass education thinking 
and handling them unit masses. The free boy father 
the free man. Suppression not education. When system 
education puts shackles the advancement pupil and 
commands, You shall progress only the pace name,” 
high time for change. School organization must liberate 
the individual. 
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The common plan school organization that employed 
most widely this country may described about follows: 

Children the elementary schools are grouped into classes 
corresponding the year grade the course. They re- 
main class under the one teacher for five months one 
school year, the end which time, those who are rated 
are placed higher grade, and those not passed” 
remain another term the same grade. 

This very simple and easily managed system has given rise 
many well-known evils, the most palpable which are 

Mass promotions which necessitate the filling class 
rooms and grades regardless pupils’ real qualifications. 
Unfit children are often advanced and meritorious children are 
often held back. 

dead level often produced because the bright pupil 
has incentive above the passing mark—a sort 
preparation for certain labor union methods. 

Loss interest results from compelling children 
again work which they have gone over. 

Loss individuality results from failure give each 
child his most effective place any time the school organi- 
zation. Want initiative, courage convictions, and 
weak self-control are most striking manifestations. 

Alice Walsh was bright little girl, thirteen years old, the 
grade large city school. Absence from school former 
years had placed her grade below her age, but now she 
has become not only much more advanced than her classmates, 
but clearly capable take the work the grade. She 
very anxious take the advanced work. But how can 
she? she must skip one whole year’s work. she 
could have entered the beginning the term, she could 
easily have done the work with the others. But now three 
months have gone before her ability has been completely 
demonstrated. she placed now, she must 
through long period groping the dark. She entirely 
out place either the sixth seventh year classes. What 
done with Alice Walsh? 
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What done with million other Alice Walshes this 
country? And this only one phase our problem, for 
hard and fast system that would break the spirit little Alice 
Walsh affects more less every child who comes within its 
grip. 

When child can enter school and feel that must serve 
sentence eight years, were, there something funda- 
mentally wrong. 

Not but that should school eight years and more, 
but that his spirit achievement should set free. should 
feel that wher does piece work, may rank above his 
classmates who did not it. 

There follow some the conditions and influences that 


vicious tradition has reared hinder the advancement Alice 
Walsh. 


OPPOSING CONDITIONS 


The most powerful practices and conditions that hinder the 
establishment satisfactory plan school organization are 
the following 


Mass Teaching. 

Mass teaching does not mean teaching entire class one 
time, for that good, but means thinking, managing and 
controlling the class always more less unity, and not 
considering providing for the individual needs, work ad- 
vancement each member the class; for example, and these 
instances are all too common, teacher finds twenty per cent 
the compositions her class very faulty, and instead iso- 
lating the remiss ones, she scathingly tells her class that 
the poorest class she has ever had. few children have been 
disorderly during the day, and dismissal the teacher detains 
the entire class punishment. 

The worst this latter act is, not that fiendish injustice, 
but that brings about condition deadly level, where all 
are good all are bad. teachers never trained children 
just the lesson assigned and more, there would more 
Alice Walshes discover themselves. 
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All Recitation—No Study. 


There has been the development condition throughout 
many cities, wherein many teachers seem feel that 
necessary spend the entire school day giving instruction— 
talking, talking, talking. Even during composition period, 
when one would think that children might free coax 
muse” quiet, our diligent Messophobist” still hovers over 
each little blunderer caution against round dozen errors 
that are bound appear. 

The interpretation Herbart’s teachings this country may 
some extent responsible for our practice too full devel- 
opments the recitation. Somehow, this evidently wrong in- 
terpretation seems ignore the prime necessity study. 
Many educators are coming realize that very large propor- 
tion school time should set aside for study alone. 
Alice Walsh had been given ample study periods, she could 
have learned the intervening work. 


Unnatural Equipment. 


probable that tradition accounts for the practice 
allowing children sit freely and naturally, after the manner 
other human beings, the kindergarten, but when they are 
year older they are crushed into those crude medieval ma- 
chines called school desks. Every live community America 
ought see the necessity removing this worthless rubbish 
from its schoolrooms big bonfire. reason 
the world why child cannot sit school movable chair 
table everybody else does, especially can much 
better work. 

teach him correct habits life? 

Tools, product and material should assembled around each 
individual child life. The custom caring for all the 
pencils used children means common basket, 
keeping all the compositions one common package, 
lazy practice our schools that has done endless harm 
depriving the individual his rights, duties and evident 
responsibilities. 
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Children are hindered from free advancement often because 
school records are generally cumbersome. 

Alice Walsh could have picked her school utensils, 
books and records and passed freely on, one great stumbling- 
block would have disappeared. 


The Time Element Unduly Emphasized. 


The traditional college course four years. not 
much certain amount work that must done, four 
years’ residence college. 

This idea has been repeated our elementary schools. 

The time element should always secondary. quite 
probable that most children will spend about eight years 
mastering any good course, but the time spent may safely drop 
into the background. The point is, the work. Not but that 
important that certain work should done certain 
time, but emphasis placed upon the product, there are other 
natural influences that will control the speed. 

Alice’s teachers had not been determined that Alice 
should mark time” through every step the course, and had 
cared more for where she could her best work, Alice’s life 
would have been much fuller. 


False Standards Results. 


clear cannot obtain regard for the individual until 
more general agreement held what the child should 
acquire. 

curious what variety notions exist discipline. 
Good discipline simply expression good will work. 
never exists any other time. For example, class that 
compelled sit very quietly never well disciplined. 
Yet how many schools are judged the pin drop test.” 

This only one the many false standards that retard Alice. 

The limits this paper will not suffer discussion other 
opposing causes—as, shifting professional corps teachers, 
pernicious administrative regulations, faulty curriculum and 
mass promotions. 
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EFFORTS IMPROVE SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 


number endeavors have been made break the force 
mass teaching the grades, some which are very valu- 
able, and all will help toward final solution. 

The best-known plans may epitomized follows 


Cambridge Plan. 


This plan that has been employed Cambridge, Mass., 
and many other places. three terms various lengths, 
six, seven and eight years for completing the course 
study, are provided. certain times bright pupils may pro- 

This differentiation very valuable, but only partial its 
results. 


Elizabeth Plan. 


The chief characteristic this plan seems that frequent 
opportunities for promotion are provided. This most com- 
mendable. The plan does not seem wholly understood, 
although many attempts have been made use it, and many 
have gained much the trial. 


Pueblo Plan. 


This may termed the most individualistic plan yet put 
forward. somewhat the old district school method. 
Each child progresses his own pace and receives credit only 
for what accomplishes. Its chief fault seems that 
has never been quite definitely worked out. 


Chicago Plan. 


some parts the country the plan has been tried allow- 
ing each class proceed the next grade soon had 
completed the work its present grade. This, however, 
sense individual, although the class whole may 
stimulated greater effort. 


Batavia Plan. 

Some years ago plan was installed Batavia, New York, 
whereby large classes were formed with two teachers each; 
one teacher acted chief instructor, and the second teacher 
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backward pupils and pupils desiring special help 
keep the standard the grade. This seems the 
most non-individualistic method ever proposed. 
The aim seems preserve level” larger 
masses than usual, and only laggards receive special attention. 
provision appears have been made allow the bright 
pupil come into his own. 


Point System. 

This consists expressing the course study divisions 
which may termed units work, and crediting each pupil 
upon the completion each unit. interesting experiment 
this kind with other modifications has been conducted 
San Jose, California, Samuel Brown. looked 
upon ideal element organization, and its employment 
should greatly extended. 


Group System. 

This plan divides the class into two more groups for reci- 
tation and study. One group reciting while the others are 
studying. 

practice has the great advantage emphasizing the 
importance study., Its great disadvantage that intro- 
duces distracting conditions which many times cannot but 
check the force both teacher and pupils. 


Departmental Teaching. 

This plan teaching which employed universally 
our high schools, and has lately been extended into many 
elementary schools the country. Its chief advantage 
that develops and uses the expert teacher. the same 
time, tends overwork pupils. 

important step toward individual plan. 


Lancaster System. 

This very old method having all subjects given 
school recite the same time, that each period pupils 
may placed that part the subject best suited them. 
This most valuable feature. 
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10. Special Classes. 


The plan forming special classes meet various condi- 
tions most commendable. has the advantage providing 
work much nearer any particular group. exceedingly 
difficult, however, conduct the plan very extensively, 
easily disturbed through the need proper buildings, 
prepared teachers and schools sufficient size. 


INDIVIDUAL PLAN SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 

Each one the above plans comprehends elements from 
one more the other plans. 

like manner must seen that there something 
value every one the plans that has been tried and 
being tried this country. 

The ultimate plan, while not composite system, still one 
that will comprehend all that valuable our present 
endeavors. 

The plan school organization here proposed predicates 
that each individual pupil can be, and therefore should be, 
placed that may always work his fullest capacity. 
The one great criticism that must lodged against almost 
every one the above plans that each proposes promote 
The evil only slightly minimized going from 
large masses small masses. 

The individual pupil must liberated. the child 
advance works, then our present common graded system 
must abandoned. the crucial point, and idle 
continue preserve its present form. The fiction 
the grade that presupposes that class forty children 
can united all alike attainment and power progress. 
This impossible. The child demands better text-books, 
individual equipment, study time, short terms, flexible curric- 
ulum, frequent credit for attainment, better teachers, higher 
ideals and freedom. 

the plan brief outline 


The number children given school should divided 
standard class forty. This will give the number 
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classes and teachers. The highest class will contain the 
forty (or nearly) most advanced pupils, the second class the 
next forty, and regardless present grade distinction. 
When there are less than eight classes school each teacher 
should take two more groups. school should have less 
than eight groups covering the elementary course. 


Curriculum. 

The course will divided subjects into points units 
work, each unit cover such amount work 
normal child the contemplated age could perform one 
month while kept his other studies. The course should 
also divided into major and minor studies, that all major 
subjects will co-ordinate, and all minor subjects co-ordinate. 


Terms. 

The length term for each class would determined 
dividing the number units the course the number 
classes given school. The maximum term would ten 
months, and the minimum one month. Length terms should 
preferably even months. The model term will two 
three months length. 


Method Teaching. 

giving instruction the teacher should always strive keep 
his presentation the level the center the ability the 
class. Departmental teaching, according common subject 
plan, should used all classes following the law—depart- 
mental work should increase students grow older. Every 
teacher addition being departmental teacher would also 
class teacher personal control certain group 
children whom would teach the common subject. 


Study. 

The time for study the part pupils should never less 
than one third the school time. 

Children will soon learn prepare lessons when they find 
that they can advance only upon merit. 
Equipment—Text-books. 

The plan presupposes that every child should provided 
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with individual means advancement. should early learn 
get knowledge and skill from the printed page and from his 
own physical activities, rather than from the oral presentation 
his teacher. should have means self-progress always 
hand. 

The tools with which child works, the material uses and 
his product should always kept himself his own indi- 
vidual desk. this way will soon find himself free 
complete task any convenient time. our schools 
to-day boy could not work will, because nothing pro- 
vided the time may want it. 


Grading. 


pupil should always ranked the grade his lowest 
uncredited point. 


Records. 


Records should loose leaf, that child may pro- 
moted any time giving him his card take new class 
for proper entry. 


Test Pupil’s Progress. 


This most difficult work, and should occur once each 
month. pupil’s mark should made from variety 
factors, such class recitation, passing formal test, exhibit 
work and under direction his pupil desiring 
skip” should pass the intervening work before promotion 


10. Promotion. 


Promotions are always individual, and may occur any 
time, but preferably the end each month certain children 
would receive credit for the units they had successfully passed. 
pupil would advanced grade rapidly progresses 
his lowest study. Pupils could, therefore, graduate any 
time, but desirable exercises need not held more than once 
twice year. 

The above presentation meager outline some funda- 
mental factors that must taken into consideration adopting 
any ultimate plan school organization. hoped that 
will awaken some discussion whether the above plan 
provides least for little Alice Walsh. 
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Examination Questions for Scott’s Ivanhoe 
MAUD ELMA KINGSLEY 


What Historical Novel”? How far the writer this 
class fiction bound custom connect his work with the accepted 
history the place and time depicted? 

cate with reference London and Liverpool.) what year? 
What episode fixes the date the action the story? What politi- 
cal and social differences distinguished Normans, Saxons and Jews 
this period? the absence the king and the nature 
the regency. 

Explain the following words they are understood 
reading IVANHOE: monk, baron, knight, palmer, Templar, cru- 
sader, outlaw, yeoman, tournament, castle, armor, long-bow. 

Describe the opening scene the story, and describe full the 
two characters first introduced. 

What the plot the novel? Who the hero and what his 
real name? Under what circumstances does the reader meet him 
what stage the story learn the fact that has 
been disinherited, and that Rowena’s lover? 

Have you any reason suppose after reading chapter vi, that 
the palmer was masquerading? Why was given poor cell 
for the Cedric’s? What purpose does this fact serve the 
plot development? 

Why had Ivanhoe been disinherited his father? Why did 
Cedric wish Rowena marry Athelstane? What process reason- 
ing led Athelstane give his claim Rowena? 

What you understand have been the motive the disguise 
and secrecy assumed King Richard and Ivanhoe? 

you think the character Ivanhoe consistent representa- 
tion son Cedric, educated and trained Normans? Give 
reasons for your answer. 

Give character sketch King Richard, basing your conclu- 
sions upon the text only. What the popular title King Richard? 

11. Name the sixteen characters necessary the development 


story, and state the class society which each type. 


Contrast the character Rebecca and Rowena. Which the more 
interesting 

12. Contrast the conduct Rowena chapter xxxiii with that 
Rebecca under similar circumstances chapter xxiv. connection 
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with subsequent events, what extent you think the Templar was 
sincere his proposals Rebecca? 

13. What purpose the narration served the supposed death 
and the reappearance Athelstane? Comment the treatment 
this episode chapter xlii. 

14. what respects does Cedric represent higher type char- 
acter than his Norman neighbors? What traits his character tend 
make him less efficient and successful than 

15. Contrast the characters Richard and John outlined the 
story, and give reasons, drawn from the story, for the following his- 
torical facts: (1) that they were both unsuccessful kings; (2) that 
Richard has always been held kindly remembrance England; 
(3) that John has always been regarded the worst the English 
kings. 

16. Give word picture Friar Tuck, Wamba, Rowena, Rebecca 
and 

17. Describe the attack the castle. Why was the attack not 
directed against the main entrance? Define court, moat, 
barbican, drawbridge, cross bow, the device the shield, ransom. 

18. What circumstances led the attack the 
what manner the description the attack given the reader? 

19. Enumerate the most striking scenes the novel, and state the 
connection each with the development the plot. Describe the 
Grand Tournament, and mention all the events the story which 
have their origin there. 

20. What was the nature the charge sorcery brought against 
Rebecca? what evidence was supported? Why was such 
trial, under the circumstances, illegal and treasonable act? 

21. What superstitious idea was the basis the theory the 
Judicial combat”? How might Bois Guilbert have saved the life 
Rebecca? you think that his conduct indicated pure selfish- 
ness, selfishness mixed with nobler feelings? What inference would 
drawn the spectators the combat from the circumstances 
his death? 

22. Why could there question marriage between Ivanhoe 
and Rebecca? you think that the visit Rebecca Rowena 
was solely for the purpose making the latter’s happiness complete? 

23. What the legend Locksley, Robin Hood, and his men? 
What historical circumstances are supposed reflected this and 
similar legends? 

24. Which the characters the story seem you most inter- 
esting? Which one seems the least interesting? Which seem you 
most lifelike? Which seem most overdrawn and 

25. said that its style both romantic and 
contemporary Explain and illustrate this criticism. 
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marked sensitiveness the public conscience throughout the 
United States. Many things which have been ignored silently 
endorsed the public for generations are now being dragged into 
the light and exposed all their native ugliness, and public ensti- 
ment and legislation being invoked for their suppression. 
plain that there public conscience, and that its ideals are con 
stantly being elevated. The powerful trusts, the extortionate insur- 
ance companies, the rampant bucket-shops and other stock gamblers, 
the great corporations dealing with commodities that are public neces- 
sities have all been made feel the power this public conscience 
way abate restrain many their worst abuses. Two re- 
cent manifestations the same awakened instinct for righteousness 
are seen the legislation and public agitation for the suppres- 
sion the so-called trade; and the renewal 
strenuous efforts abate shame child labor.” Drastic 
action for the suppression the white-slave” traffic was taken 
the House Representatives Washington, January ina 
bill which seeks make unlawful for any person provide trans- 
portation from one state another for any one who engages 
immoral practices. The mere purchase ticket for woman, 
whereby she would enabled assisted from state state for 
immoral purposes, would, under this proposed law, render the pur- 
chaser liable ten years’ imprisonment and $5,000 fine. Immoral 
aliens upon discovery are deported and their procurers excluded, 
deported and punished. There seems well-defined determina- 
tion the part legislators and the public generally rid the 
country this, one the worst and vilest evils that human society 
has contend with. Mr. John Rockefeller, Jr., prominent 
this crusade, and his millions and his personal leadership doing 
much expose hidden sources corruption and awaken public 
indignation against the law breakers. 

recent number the Boston Congregationalist and Christian 
Crawford, which reveals sad state things even Puritan 
New England. She writes personal visit the mills 
Manchester, She says: was not prepared for the specta- 
cle the children. knew that the coal mines Pennsylvania, 
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the cotton mills the Carolinas and the glass factories 
several states little children are earning their scanty bread working 
long hours exhausting toil, but had been wrapped comfortable 
complacency concerning child labor New England. That morn- 
ing changed all. For saw many rooms, hot that could 
hardly breathe them, full flying lint that clothes were 
white from merely passing through them, and noisy with rattling 
looms that temples throbbed with pain after had been there 
only five minutes, scores children who looked about twelve 
and some fourteen, who told that they had been work there 
three years.” Thousands children are employed the sweat- 
shops and other gainful forms business, who are being forceably 
deprived all the rights and blessings normal childhood, ruined 
health body, mind and soul, and doomed best narrow 
life monotonous routine and discontent. The public cannot 
awaken too soon the magnitude this evil. have but 
think what the life that thousands children are doomed live 
would mean were our children, and shall feel the force 
the appeal use our personal influence restrain legislation and 
public condemnation all employers and exploiters child labor. 
may well adopt, parents and teachers, the sentiment Charles 
Aked, which Miss Crawford puts the head her illuminating 
article: The measure child labor the measure our shame; 
and there Christian man woman who ought not feel the 
sting and disgrace except each one has delivered himself from 
reproach earnest and continuous effort get the big, black wrong 
put right.” 


old proverb has that ignorance This one 

those crude lies which mislead and ruin thousands. Nowhere 
more harmful than relation those delicate physical matters 
relating sex which come the front insistently the life 
boys and girls from about the twelfth the twentieth years. Proper 
knowledge regard these matters truly the necessary basis 
right conduct the practice law medicine, the 
management complex business enterprise; and far more 
vital the welfare the and the entire social body. 
the year book the National Society for the Scientific Study 
Education noted that the bishop London when this country 
was greatly interested the awakening that has taken place here 
the.subject the false modesty parents with their children 
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the mystery sex. The bishop immediately inaugurated cam- 
paign abroad along the same lines; and much money was immediately 
forthcoming for conducting crusade against the whole social evil, 
especially with reference stimulating parents and teachers 
their duty instruct the young the facts their physical 
being, and warn them the pitfalls into which many young 
people both sexes have needlessly fallen, their own utter ruin. 

The society above named calls for much more general attention 
this subject the part educators, and urges that boy should 
not left receive his information from other boys, but that the 
family physician the father should point out the dangers that beset 
him before too this connection take pleasure 
calling attention admirable brief pamphlet, entitled 
Appeal the Boy, William Peters, M.D., Providence, 
This just the thing engage the attention and instruct the 
mind and enkindle the soul boy fourteen thereabouts. 
The document can read through fifteen minutes. goes 
the heart the matter straightforward way and rings true from 
start finish. the appeal manly man who knows, the 
manhood which unquestionably the heart every boy, only 
needing awakened and vitalized make him strong and true 
and noble. unhesitatingly Dr. little pamph- 
let (without his knowledge any outside suggestion) parents and 
teachers furnishing convenient and suitable means‘for dealing 
with delicate and difficult situation. There line the end 
this pamphlet the effect that can obtained cents copy 
hundred addressing the Archive Publishing Company, 
Box 1282, Providence, believe that would great 
benefit society this pamphlet could placed his father 
teacher the hands every boy the land, with kindly word 
commendation, 


NHE secret good discipline, whether home school, self- 
restraint. The parent teacher who continually saying 

will obeyed but seldom. There are many things that 
are better passed than noticed. There are many things not best, 
that the child may well do, and learn the consequences from 
experience. His spirit needs free play, and too much pent will 
break out ways that are seriously evil. observe the young 
children who are disagreeably naughty, and that, too, almost continu- 
ously, shall soon led the conclusion that their mothers are 
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forever forbidding and scolding them, but seldom really inflicting 
punishment, perhaps punishing all too often, but unfittingly 
anger. The punishment should always fit the offence, and never 
given anger but rather love. should rare and only for 
grave offences. The parent teacher who forever punishing 
sure poor disciplinarian. Such person substituting 
purely external for personal incentives,—trying with penalties 
what should done personality. Reserves are mighty home 
and school well war and banks and the public exchequer. 
When you punish you are expending your reserves. you 
habitually you will soon exhaust them, and bankruptcy will stare you 
the face. know mothers who give their children large 
liberty the home from earliest infancy,—never putting gates the 
head stairways, nor fenders before the stove, never removing bric- 
a-brac and breakables beyond the reach little hands, but leaving 
them their places and using the child’s intelligence insure him 
and them against harm; giving the children the range the house 
with only minimum supervision, placing upon them very early 
measure responsibility for their own conduct, and guiding them 
not compelling them unless, the most important things, this 
becomes absolutely necessary. rule, with but very few excep- 
tions, children respond satisfactorily such treatment. similar 
course can followed school. large proportion young men 
and women, especially those high school age, will respond this 
recognition their trustworthiness and become trustworthy. 
earnestly advise less rather than more supervision where discipline 
has been found difficult and results unsatisfactory. believe that 
the plan would work wonders, and surprise both teachers 
the transformations that would wrought out under it. 


believe that many teachers fail reach the highest measure 

success possible for them, because they see only one side 

their pupils’ lives—that the classroom. They not meet them 
their homes nor enter into their social gatherings; some com- 
pletely lay aside all interest them when the school period over 
that they exclaim impatiently against when any 
person thing connected with school mentioned. not thus 
that the greatest teachers have achieved their success. They have 
studied all phases their pupils’ lives, and seen what effect the home 
life and the activities and companionships out-of-school hours have 
upon their characters. Thomas Arnold, Rugby fame, liked noth- 
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ing better than out for afternoon tramp with group his 
boys; the Great Master all ate and slept and walked and toiled 
continually with those whom was teaching. 

Education consists something more than the necessarily some- 
what constrained activity the class room. requires the touch 
personality between individuals, outside lines interest, free 
and unrestrained surroundings. The teacher should enter heartily 
into the social life the children; should interested their 
games, their vacation experiences, their little struggles and successes 
and failures; should see them, possible, their homes, and meet 
their parents. The teacher should always maintain attitude that 
will command their respect and admiration, and yet have about 
suggestion criticism superiority, There will asa result 
lessening dignity the part the teacher, and attitude 
familiarity the part the pupils the class room; the con- 
trary, there will mutual understanding which will conduce 
better discipline, increased effort and larger efficiency both teacher 
and pupil. 
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NOTABLE REPORT 


Lancashire the largest area local school administration 
England, excepting only the county London. The entire popula- 
tion the administrative county was 1,616,267 and the 
population under the county council, which the local education 
authority, was 877,637. Within the county area, but not under the 
county administration, are the two boroughs Liverpool (population 
704,134) and Manchester (population 606,751), which, with the 
exception London, are the largest municipalities the kingdom. 
Naturally the educational policies the county council are greatly 
influenced those the two cities named. The latest report the 
education committee the county council illustrates very plainly 
the advantages that England derives from the combined action the 
central and local government respect education. accordance 
with the requirements the Education Act 1907, designated the 
Administrative Provisions Act, system medical inspection 
children attending the elementary schools has been adopted accord- 
ance with the act 1906, empowering local authorities aid the 
provision meals for needy school children, the county council 
allowed grants for that purpose 1908-1909 two districts. These 
two examples illustrate the new functions that have been imposed upon 
local authorities the law the realm, and the machinery which 
possible reach the entire child population. 

This social welfare work duty laid upon the local authorities 
Parliament, and carried out under the general direction the Board 
Education, but respect purely educational matters the county 
councils have large initiative, and the council Lancashire has shown 
vigor and originality its educational policies. 

the report before the education committee opposes the restric- 
tion elementary schools narrow, sterile curriculum, grounds 
worthy wide consideration. 


The invariable experience has been (says the committee) 
that, when those who have expressed opinion that the cur- 
ticula are too crowded and are unsuitable the class chil- 
dren under instruction, have been requested state which 
subjects should deleted, they have either, and this more 
generally, been unable point any the subjects 
superfluous, they have indicated one two subjects for 
elimination which other critics the hypothetically over- 
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burdened curriculum have held primary importance. 
the opinion the committee, the subjects named the 
model time tables are all valuable instruments, 
and such ought form part the the future 
citizen, whatever his vocation may be; and they cannot, 
therefore, some have thought, entirely relegated the 
secondary school, which but comparatively few children 
will proceed. Moreover, should remembered that, 
within proper limits, the introduction additional subjects 
arouses increased interest and zest the part the pupils, 
and encouragement them prolong their attendance 
school. Further, these subjects are properly correlated 
with three R’s,” they may usually introduced, with- 
out involving any increased strain teacher pupil.” 


International congresses have become inseparable adjuncts inter- 
national expositions, and quite naturally many the congresses 
pertain matters interest teachers and school officers, and the 
larger circle parents and leaders social reform with whom the 
welfare the children absorbing interest. Belgium offers spe- 
cial attractions for all who love free discussions, as, account the 
spirit local independence, which natural outcome the very 
constitution the kingdom, possible for all shades opinion, 
even the most radical, get hearing Belgian congress without 
fear official censure. 

Following the established custom, the various associations Belgium 
engaged educational and social activities have arranged for con- 
gresses connection with the Universal Exposition, held the 
present year, the city Brussels. The Belgian government has 
taken active part promoting several these congresses, 
giving them official sanction. This particularly true with respect 
the Third International Congress Home Education, which has 
already been widely noticed this country, through the efforts 
American committee, formed under the chairmanship Professor 
O’Shea, the University Wisconsin, the request the Bel- 
gian Minister Washington. 

The First International Congress Administrative Sciences, which 
held under the patronage the Belgian government Brus- 
sels, July 28-31 next, has excited the interest many governments, 
and large official membership expected. 

some respects, the Third International Congress Popular Edu- 
cation, organized the Ligue belge the most 
interesting the series. The league well known for its active 
propaganda behalf system free, secular schools, and large 
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facilities for the extended education the children the artisan 
classes. preparation for the proposed Congress, which held 
from the 30th August the September, the organizing com- 
mittee has issued elaborate guestionnaire covering the subjects 
presented formal papers before the Congress, followed each 
case free discussion. The membership subscription the Con- 
gress ten francs ($2), which should forwarded the treasurer, 
Daumers, Place Anneessens, Brussels. All aditional details 
respecting the Congress, together with copy the 
will sent upon request, which should addressed Arthur 
Levoz, Secrétaire Général, Bureau Congrés International 
Populaire, 110 boulevard Hainaut, Brussels, Belgium. 


INTERESTING BOOK 


Few men have the inclination, the mental equipment and the oppor- 
tunity push the search for origins into the realm education. 
Fewer still have the skill present the results historic sequence, 
link custom and usage the social forces that called them into 
existence, and adorn the whole with the charms style. these 
endowments meet Foster Watson, whose contributions the early 
history education England have made all students this subject 
his debtors. Mr. Watson’s latest work, The the Teach- 
ing Modern Subjects England,* is, many respects, the most 
important that has far published. 

the fourteen subjects, the development which followed, 
English will undoubtedly prove greatest interest the ordinary 
teacher. After the perusal the long story its struggles for recog- 
nition, accomplishment for scholar, the reader will quite 
prepared share the sentiments the author, whose undisguised 
enthusiasm revealed the title the closing chapter the work 
before us, The Triumph English. 

CARE CHILDREN UNDER FIVE YEARS AGE 

The present solicitude for the welfare children gives interest 
accounts organized systems for the protection and training chil- 
dren below the normal age school attendance. The report the 
Consultative Committee the English Board Education, which was 
European countries. look naturally Germany for suggestions 
the means systematizing and supporting agencies for the care 
young children. According the report before us, the institutions 


*Published Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd., London. 
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existing that empire, for children below the compulsory school age, 
are three kinds, krippen créches, kleinkinderbewahranstalten and 
kindergartens. The krippen, rule, form distinct class them- 
selves, being concerned only with very young children three 
years age, though, some cases, older children are admitted; but 
the bewahranstalten and the kindergartens are not always dis- 
tinguished from one another. Both receive children between the ages 
two and half three and six years. The bewahranstalt exists 
primarily for social reasons, its object being afford refuge for chil- 
dren whose mothers are work; is, therefore, open from early 
morning till evening, and provides the children attending with 
midday meal. The primary object the kindergarten, the other 
hand, education according Froebel’s principles, for which pur- 
pose meets for acouple hours, morning and afternoon. But 
practice hard and fast line can drawn between the two classes 
institutions. The kindergarten often also bewahranstalt, remain- 
ing open all day, and providing dinner, while the bewahranstalt, espe- 
cially when run non-sectarian lines, frequently kindergarten 
Froebel’s sense the word. towns where the distinction be- 
tween the two institutions remains clearly defined, the poorer children 
naturally attend the bewahranstalt, and the wealthier ones, the kinder- 
garten. The tendency to-day, the whole, rather level the 
distinction between the two classes institution, though there remains 
certain rivalry between them. 

These institutions are generally private origin and maintained 
private generosity; but there are several instances the adoption 
kinderbewahranstalten and kindergartens municipalities. Where 
this not done the municipality generally gives permission for the 
establishment these institutions. 

The average salary kindergarten teacher the first class ranges 
from ($175) 1,200M. ($300) yearly, and the salary 
kinderpflegerin, nursery maid, from about 120M. ($30) 600M. 
($150) yearly, with board and lodging. 
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Book Notices 


Billy To-morrow. Sarah Pratt Carr. Published McClurg 
Co. Price, $1.25. 

The scene this story laid California, soon after the San Francisco 
disaster. fair little maid, separated from father and mother the time 
the earthquake, brought into Billy’s home, and her sweet, delicate, refined 
nature appeals mischievous, good-hearted but indolent Billy, and the extra 
care she brings his sister and widowed mother awakens sturdy 


desire his share supporting the family. The story has 


little adventure two which keeps from being tame All all 
splendid story for boys. 


Famous Poems Explained. reading with the understanding. 
With biographical notes the Waitman Barbe, 
Litt.D., Associate Professor the English Language and Literature, West Vir- 
ginia University. Introduction Richard Boone, Ph.D., formerly 
Superintendent Cincinnati Public Schools and President Michigan Normal 
School. Price, postpaid. Hinds, Noble Eldredge. 

This collection short poems, delightfully interpreted and concisely ex- 
plained, will acceptably aid the average teacher, who often finds great 
culty arousing his pupils interest for the study poetry. With this 
book hand, teaching poetry will become not only less difficult, but posi- 
tive pleasure. 


Masters Literature: Foe. John Masefield. George Bell 
Sons, London. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.10 net. 

This convenient and attractive edition Foe’s romances, lesser works, 
pamphlets and occasional papers. There Introduction and Appre- 
ciation. one volume new series which ‘‘aims giving handy vol- 
umes the finest passages from the writings the greatest 


Historic Boyhoods. Rupert Holland. Author The Count 
Harvard, Builders United Italy, etc. George Jacobs Co., Phila- 
delphia. Price, $1.50. 

This admirable book for boys and for the general reader. gives the 
facts, interesting anecdotes and pleasing style, showing how these boys who 
afterward became famous, laid the foundations for their distinguished careers. 
The subjects are Columbus, Angelo, Raleigh, Peter the Great, Frederick the 
Great, Washington, Boone, John Paul Jones, Mozart, Lafayette, Nelson, 
Fulton, Jackson, Bonaparte, Scott, Cooper, Ericsson, Garibaldi, Lincoln, 
Dickens, Bismarck. excellent supplementary reading, and should added 
many Sunday-school well public school libraries. 


Habit-Formation Science Teaching. Stuart Rowe, 
Ph.D., Head the Department Psychology and Principles Education, 
Brooklyn Training School for Teachers, Brooklyn, Lecturer Edu- 
cational Psychology, Adelphi College, Brooklyn, 
Co. Price, $1.50 net. 

The author one the leading educational thinkers the day, and has 
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made several substantial contributions the literature education. This 
volume should thoughtfully read every teacher. Its design ‘‘to present 
scientific form the relation habit education; and secondly, treat the 
subject habit formation way that will render practical assistance the 
teacher, the supervisor, the parent and the clergyman.’’ pointed out that 
the work all these not simply impart ideas, but help the for- 
mation right habits. The book shows how this scientific and 
effective way. will areal help those who are giving instruction, 
whether the schools elsewhere. 


Games for The Playground, Home, School and Gymnasium. 
Jessie Bancroft, Assistant Director Physical Training, Public Schools, New 
York City; Ex-Secretary American Physical Education Association; Mem- 
ber American Association for the Advancement Science; author School 
Gymnastics, etc. The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.50 net. 

The subject Playgrounds and Play the fore the educational world. 
This volume is, therefore, timely. more; comprehensive widely 
varying conditions and suggestive and directive the sports various ages 
human beings. From many countries and sources materials have been 
drawn, which, when thus brought together, show the manifestations and de- 
velopments the play instinct the race. Artistic illustrations and complete 
indexes enhance the value the volume. 


Mother’s List Books for Children. Compiled Gertrude Weld 
Arnold. McClurg Co. Price, net. 

valuable collection titles books real worth, with names pub- 
lishers, prices, etc. will help parents select the right volumes for children 
different ages, and will guard against dangerous mistakes choosing the lit- 
erary companions young boys and girls. Sunday-school libraries would 
find helpful. 


American Education. Draper, Commissioner Education 
the State New York. With Introduction Nicholas Murray Butler, 
President Columbia University. Houghton Company. Price, net. 

Our readers will hardly need any other commendation this volume than 
that which afforded the conjunction two such names Andrew 
Draper and Nicholas Murray Butler. his Introduction Dr. Butler says: 
other American, think, has, like Mr. Draper, been successively charged 
with the administration state system public instruction, with the over- 
sight the schools city considerable size, with the direction one 
the tax-supported state universities the country, and finally with the super- 
vision and control the educational activities entire 


The present volume gives some the more important addresses which 


has given the past twenty-five years. They cover the general subjects 
organization and administration, elementary and secondary schools, the college 
and the university, special aspects and problems. thoroughly up-to- 
date and suggestive presentation educational subjects. 


How Two Hundred Children Live and Learn. Rudolph Reeder, 
Ph.D., Superintendent New York Orphan Asylum, Hastings-on-Hudson, 
Charities Publication Committee, New York. Price, $1.25 postpaid. 
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This convincing little volume advocating the same scientific precision 
child rearing that the horticulturist gives his plants the poultry man 
his chickens. The author takes account the greater complexity the 
human life, yet believes that child rearing approximates exact science. 
gives the results his theories practically carried out his own family 
five children, and the larger field the Orphanage, which the 
head. His argument convincing. 


American Business Law. With legal forms. John Sullivan, A.M., 
LL.B., instructor business law the University Pennsylvania and mem- 
ber the Philadelphia Bar. Appleton Co. $1.50 list. 

Business courses are being widely introduced into schools, colleges 
versities throughout the country, and need just such book this, which 
gives clear and valuable statement the leading points business law. 
The subject unfolded systematic manner, and practical well 
scientific. The points considered are such everyone should familiar 
with, and the book, while primarily text-book, deserves wide circulation 
among business men. 


Abraham Lincoln. The People’s Leader the Struggle for National Ex- 
istence. George Haven Putnam, Litt.D., author Books and Their Makers 
the Middle Ages, The Censorship the Church, etc. Putnam’s Sons. 

This new life the great War President sketches the growth and develop- 
ment his character from boyhood, through his work lawyer and 
political leader before the war, and traces his course later when assumed 
the leadership the whole country time when the very life his native 
land was danger. One never tires reading those thrilling times, and 
the great men the head affairs and their masterful direction stu- 
pendous undertakings. Besides the recital lucid and forceful English the 
facts and events the life Lincoln, the book contains reprint his 
famous speech Cooper Institute February, 1860, well the intro- 
duction Chief Justice Charles Nott, and series valuable annotations 
Judge Nott and Cephas Brainerd the New York Bar. 


The Classical Moralists. Selections Illustrating Ethics from Socrates 
Martineau. Compiled Benjamin Rand, Ph.D., Harvard University. 
Houghton Company. Price, net. 

This scholarly work almost eight hundred pages, companion volume 
Modern Classical Philosophers the same author. gives history 
ethics means selections from original sources from Socrates Marti- 
neau. intended text-book required reading for use colleges and 
universities, and will also useful clergymen and all students phil- 
osophy. furnishes ready means for identifying the leading features the 
different schools philosophic thought. For separate chapters are given 
each great thinker whose work has gained general attention, and turning 
the appropriate pages, one may find their own very words the salient 
points the systems Epictetus, Augustine, Spinoza, Adam Smith, Scho- 
penhauer, Spencer, Martineau, etc. The translations, choice selections, ar- 
rangement and accessories all show master mind and hand. 
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Waylaid Wireless. Edwin Balmer. Edmund Fred- 
erick. Boston: Small, Maynard Co. Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Balmer well-known magazine writer. But this his first novel, and 
gral part the plot. charming story travel, love and adventure, 
and promises well for its author’s success the realm fiction. 


Maroon Tales. Will Cuppy. Chicago: Forbes Co. 

This volume fresh, interesting stories college life and adventure. 
The scene laid the University Chicago, and the stories will espe- 
cially interesting college boys and girls. But, they abound humor and 
excitement, they will appreciated all red-blooded young folks. 


Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. Levi Conant, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor Mathematics the Worcester Polytechnic Institute. American Book 
Company. Price, $1.20. 

This book presents adequate treatment both the theoretical and the 
practical sides elementary trigonometry. Dr. Conant has thoroughly tested 
out his classes all the material comprising the book, and has his 
preliminary steps made the path the subject inviting and stimulating his 
clearness and fullness explanation and definition. striking feature the 
book its logical rigor, making remarkable for scientific accuracy for 
practical usefulness. There ample supply abstract work, and un- 
usual number concrete problems, illustrating the practical use trigo- 
nometry the applied sciences. The work admirable text-book the 
subject, being eminently teachable and practical. 


Physiology and Hygiene. Francis Walters, A.M., Professor 
Physiology, State Normal School, Warrensburg, Mo. Heath Co. 

The aim the author this book set forth teachable manner 
the actual science physiology, and present the facts hygiene largely 
applied physiology. The position taken that right living consists the har- 
monious adjustment one’s habits the nature and plan the body, and that 
the best preparation for such living correct understanding the physical 
self. secure the highest educative value the subject special emphasis 
laid physiology, and Mr. Walters treats his subject with this point well 
defined and definite. The work highly scientific and painstakingly accurate 
and logical; nevertheless not altogether beyond the comprehension the 


class students for which designed—those secondary schools. 


definitions are particularly lucid, the practical applications the subject di- 
rectly personal, and the information hygiene sensibly pertinent and applic- 
able. The book brings the latest word the subject; will found 
interesting work not alone the class room, but the family. 


Two books Chemical Analysis have been revised and are now thoroughly 
date all that relates the subject: McGregory’s Manual Quali- 
tative Chemical Analysis, and Sellers’ Treatise Qualitative Chemical 
Analysis. Each these excellent manuals has stood the test the chem- 
ical laboratory, and they are now revised response the requirements 
the subject. The chief features the revision are the addition certain 
tables and reference notes, and discussion physical laws chemistry and 
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the process separation accordance with the latest scientific investigation. 
slight are the changes that either the old the new book may used 
the same laboratory without confusion. They are published Ginn Co. 
Price, each. 


The Trinummus Plautus. Edited Fairclough, Professor 
Latin Leland Stanford Junior University. Macmillan Company. Price, 
cents. 

This the fifth volume published the Macmillan Latin Classics, prepared 
under the editorial direction Professor Egbert, Columbia University. 
This one the most popular Latin plays, well one the best for 
college use. The notes the editor are just such will needed the 
young student when first grapples with Latin comedy. The introduction 
contains fine and scholarly discussion the Plautine plays 
characteristics. 


Plane Trigonometry. Edward Robbins, Senior Mathematical 
Master, William Penn Charter School. 166 pages. American Book Company. 
Price, cents. 

This work intended for high school and college preparatory courses. 
written clear and concise language, style that makes easy for the 
beginner. consistent method has been followed; immediately after each 
principle has been proved, applied first illustrative examples, and then 
further impressed numerous exercises. The number examples, both con- 
crete and abstract, far excess those other books this subject. 
wholly teachable book, bringing beginners the author’s experience 
fifteen years teaching the subject, mean factor estimating the value 
the book. 


Exercises Geometry. Grace Lawrence Edgett, A.B. Heath 
Co. 

Upwards eight hundred exercises are given this little book; all se- 
lected with greatest care, and all tried out her class room Miss Edgett. 
She believes that more power can obtained the pupil taught the in- 
ductive method than any other, and she has arranged her exercises that 
end. the hands competent and enthusiastic teacher this book 
exercises will additional means making the geometry lessons thorough, 
individual and informing. 


The Century Spelling Book. Aswell, Joe Cook and Gil- 
breath. Rand, McNally Company. 

The authors claim for their book that embodies the and 
orthographic methods modern teachers. its preparation these principles 
have dominated: grading, selection words, use words, pronunciation and 
suggestions and directions teachers. The words have been selected because 
their meaning and general use, rather than with view taxing pupils 
with the mastery long lists words that are difficult spelling and rarely 
employed. 

Phonics. Ives. Longmans, Green Co. 

This work designed not alone for teachers public schools, but for all 
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who would know how use the voice properly. Phonics taught the 
schools restricted use the first two grades, and somewhat rigidly em- 
ployed the teacher enable the young pupils speak new word correctly 
the upper grades rarely used. The methods set forth this book are 
designed train not only little folks, but all speakers and singers. The 
methods employed make use the muscles and abdomen, 
aid the production correct sound and purity tone, enabling one 
thereby overcome throaty and imperfect articulation. The book provides 
correct method, based principles. special feature the 
method here exploited the use appropriate motion exercises accom- 
pany the utterance the various sounds. Nearly two hundred halftone pic- 
tures serve illustrate once the correct position the mouth uttering 
certain sound, and the appropriate gesture. Teachers and all interested cor- 
recting faulty enunciation will find this most valuable and illuminating 
ally their work. 


Methods Teaching. Charters, Assistant Professor Theory 
Teaching the University Missouri. Chicago: Row, Peterson Co. 

The methods herein treated are developed from functional standpoint. 
The presupposition that all subject-matter has been created and preserved 
the race satisfy needs and solve problems, and that the schools such 
parts this subject-matter satisfy the most fundamental needs are taught 
the pupils. harmony with this view the intrinsic function and the struc- 
ture units subject-matter become prime importance, involving phase 
methods teaching which relatively little attention has been paid 
pedagogical literature. The author has developed his methods exhaustively, 
and has presented phase pedagogy that inviting alike because its 
novelty and its practicalness. commend the book all interested 
the deeper study the subject methodology; brings new light those 
traveling well-worn road. 


Music the Public Schools. Newton. 207 pages. Ginn Co. 
Price, $1. 

Herewith has Mr. Newton presented teachers music the elementary 
grades book greatest and directest worth. Himself thoroughly conversant 
with the needs and the difficulties teaching music young children, and 
fullest sympathy with both teacher and pupil their efforts teach and 
learn, has wrought out scheme whereby the progress along the route 
power music made comfortable, secure, intelligent, certain. Mr. New- 
ton holds music the public schools serious factor the mental, 
physical and emotional development the child, and important character 
molding any other subject the curriculum. The four essentials this 
subject are conceptions good music, voice training, sight singing and musi- 
cal interpretation; and his book Mr. Newton has developed these side 
side for each the eight years elementary school life. This development 
presented the form weekly outlines, which are brief, definite and free 
from irrelevant matter. They may used advantageously with any series 
music books. class teachers the book brings just the definite and pertinent 
direction they distinctly need. worthy book; none better its 
kind. 
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The and Its Applications. Robert Gordon Blaine, 
Lecturer the City Guilds Technical College, London. Van Nostrand 
Company. Price, $1.50. 

This practical treatise for beginners, especially engineering students, 
and the outcome many years’ experience the part the author 
teaching this subject students whose mathematical knowledge was limited. 
the difficulties which beset the beginner are fully explained, and the prin- 
ciples the differential and integral calculus, and differential equations are 
clearly set forth the simplest language; each rule being illustrated prac- 
tical examples. Applications the calculus problems engineering and 
physics form feature the work. 


Sesame and Lilies. Three lectures John Ruskin; edited Charles 
Gaston. Boston: Heath Co. 

Dr. Gaston has here given excellent edition Ruskin’s choicest work. 
deserves very wide reading. 


Selections from the Addresses, Inaugurals, and Letters Abraham 
Percival Chubb. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Price, cents. 

There are one hundred and eighty-eight small pages these admirable 
selections, with fifty more notes and introduction. wish every youth 
the land would not only read, but carefully study these pages. 


Outline History the Roman Empire. William Davis. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Price, cents net. 

Dr. Davis, who Professor History the University Minnesota, here 
give us, two hundred and twenty-two small pages, compact and excellent 
resume what took place this great empire between and 378 
admirably meets need teaching work, but will also interest much wider 
circle readers. 

Children’s Classics Dramatic Form. Book Two, Augusta Steven- 
son. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. Price, cents net. 

This book, its many delightful little stories, bits from folklore and its 
amusing pictures, will greatly interest children. And should certainly ac- 
complish its author’s three purposes: ‘‘Arouse greater interest oral read- 
ing,’’ ‘‘develop expressive voice,’’ and ‘‘give freedom and grace bodily 
attitudes and movements.’’ There are twenty-four admirable 
selections. 

Hygiene for Young People. Knight. New York: Charles 
Merrill Company. Price, cents. 

This very reliable and valuable book. The author, Dr. Knight, Pro- 
fessor Physiology, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, Canada, and 
has prepared this little book with very great care. wish what here says 
about fresh air, bathing, food, care the hair, teeth, ears, eyes and skin, and 
about tobacco, etc., might read all parents well young people. 
How would increase health and prevent sickness and suffering! 


Masters Literature: Carlyle. Evans. London: 
George Bell Sons. Price, $1.10 net. 
This book furnished the Macmillan Company New York. Here 
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have over forty pages introduction, giving very good idea Carlyle’s life 
and work and place the intellectual firmament, and then three hundred and 
seventy-eight pages choice extracts from the many and varied writings 
this elemental genius. him our poet Lowell said, ‘‘All modern literature 
has felt his influence the right direction.’’ still puts his mark and 
casts spell upon every man who reads him. 


The Nature-Study Idea. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Price, $1.25. 

Mr. Bailey’s purpose one with which can all sympathize deeply. ‘‘An 
interpretation the new school movement put the young into relation and 
sympathy with nature.’’ This now the third edition the book, and its two 
hundred and forty-four pages have been carefully revised. divided into 
three parts. the first, Nature Study Teaching, defines Nature Study 
not science, nor knowledge, nor facts; ‘‘it spirit, attitude 
spends good many pages setting forth the meaning the movement, 
and the growing plants children, school gardens, etc. Part Two con- 
siders the Teacher’s Outlook Nature. ‘‘The greatest thing life the 
point How is: ‘‘There are many persons who will not 
pleased they can help But one ought enjoy nature all seasons 
and under every varying condition. Part Three, devotes seventy odd 
pages Inquiries and Answers. There long list them, closing with, 
‘‘Would you advise take Nature Study which 
replies, ‘‘Yes, you feel the ‘call’ it; otherwise, rejoice 
the good teaching this book, and every movement which leads the child 
love and draw close nature. 

Selections from Byron, Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats and Browning. 
Edited Charles Townsend Copeland, Lecturer English Literature 
Harvard University, and Henry Milner Rideout. Price, cents. American 
Book Company. 

The Land Lost. Allen Ayrault Green. Author the Good Fairy 
and the Bunnies. Small, Maynard Co. 

Medical Inspection Schools. Luther Halsey Gulick, M.D., Direc- 
tor Physical Training, New York Public Schools, and Leonard Ayers, 
General Superintendent Schools Porto Rico, 1906-1908. Postpaid, 
$1. Charities Publication Committee. 

Alcohol. Affects the Individual, the Community and the Race. 
Henry Smith Williams, M.D., LL.D. Price, cents net; postage, 
cents. The Century Company. 

Mathematical Series. Complete Arithmetic. George 
Wentworth and David Eugene Smith, and New Elementary Arithmetic 
George Wentworth. Other books the series preparation. Price, respec- 
tively cents and cents. Ginn Co. 

The Development the State. Its Governmental Organization and its 
Activities. James Quayle Dealey, Ph.D., Professor Social and Politi- 
cal Science Brown University. Price, $1.50 net. Silver, Burdett Co. 


One Year Course English dnd American Literature. introduc- 
tion the chief authors English and American literature, with reading 
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lists and references for further study. Benjamin Heydrick, A.M., 
Chairman English Department, High School Commerce, New York 
City; author How Study Literature, Short Studies Composition, etc. 
Price, $1. Hinds, Noble Eldredge. 


Outline History for the Grades. Ellwood Wadsworth Kemp, 
Head Department American History, Indiana State Normal School, 
Terra Haute, Indiana. List price, $1.25; mailing price, $1.35. Ginn Co. 


Chile. Handbook. Compiled the International Bureau American 
Republics. John Barrett, Director; Francisco Yanes, Secretary. 


Graded Arithmetic. John Walsh, Associate Superin- 
tendent Schools, the City New York. Price, cents. Heath 
Co. 

The Kittens and the Bear, The Ducklings A-Swimming, The 
Little Chicks, The Gosling’s Picnic. Grandmother Goose Stories, Books 
II, and IV. John Howard Jewett (Hannah Warner), author The 
Bunny Stories, Christmas Stocking Tales, etc. Small, Maynard Co. 


Life Stories for Young People. Elizabeth, Empress Austria and 
Queen Hungary, Emperor William First, The Great War and Peace Hero, 
The Youth the Great Elector, Louise, Queen Prussia, etc. George 
Upton, Translator Memories, Immensee, etc. Price, cents net, each. 

Shakespeare Proverbs the Wise Saws Our Wisest Poet Collected 
into Modern Instance. Mary Cowden Clark. Edited with introduction 
and notes William Rolfe. Putnam’s Sons. 


Descriptive Stories for all the Year. book for home, kindergarten 
and primary school. Maud Burnham. Price, cents. Milton Bradley 
Company. 

Nineteenth Century English Prose. Critical Essays. Edited with intro- 
ductions and notes Thomas Dickinson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
English, University Wisconsin, and Frederick Roe, A.M., Instructor 
English, University Wisconsin. Price, $1. American Book Company. 

Civics and Health. William Allen, Secretary, Bureau Munic- 
ipal Research. Former Secretary the New York Committee Physical 
Welfare School Children, author Efficient Democracy and Rural Sani- 
tary Administration Pennsylvania, joint author School Reports and 
School Efficiency. With Introduction William Sedgwick, Pro- 
fessor Biology the Massachusetts Institute Technology. price, 
$1.25; mailing price, $1.40. Ginn Co. 


Periodical Notes 


Among the mid-winter magazines having articles particular interest educators find 
the February Century, with its timely paper Pensions for Women,” Flint. 
The statistics given salaries are startlingly deplorable, and seemingly must arouse 
even the most indifferent desire help push forward the pension movement.—Another mag- 
azine which making its 1910 issues alive with educational articles The Feb- 
ruary number presents the second its six promised papers What Wrong with our 
Public Schools,” Joseph Rogers, The author knows whereof writes, and the data 
gives represent many months diligent February Atlantic Monthly opens with 
article Francis Leupp The Waning Power the Read this discussion 
Mr. Leupp, the tendencies American and convinced that the people the 
United States are getting “‘Just about good newspapers they demand the 
Harvard Theological Review, February issue, paper Modernism and Catholicism,” and 
article which brief statement the results the Harvard Expedition Samaria, claim 
especial attention.—February Suburban Life contains among its delightful articles one Miss 
Alice McGowan, written from Carmel-by-the-Sea, her California home, and describing the be- 
witching beauty the gardens National February number provides 
full evening’s entertainment, with its wide variety reading matter, The story the Cherry 
Tree” appropriate for the month, and throws additional historical light the character 
the February the chapters its serial story, Power and the 
Glory,” was intensely thrilling that the reader the days the appearance the March 
issue. This long odds the strongest any heretofore published the 
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